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00 KING  for  Boys  vs.  the  Fear  of 
Ridicule. — When  Clarence  Meleney 
organized  in  the  New  York  City 
High  Schools  a  committee  of  teachers  and 
principals  to  outline  a  plan  for  more  direct 
attention  to  character  as  an  aim  of  public 
school  education,  he  delivered  an  address 
to  the  committee.  In  it  he  said  he  was 
convinced  that  the  greatest  disturber  of 
youth  is  fear.  We  inherit  the  dreads  passed 
on  to  us  from  a  line  of  ancestors  running 
back  through  thousands  of  years  of  ignorance 
and  savagery.  We  are  afraid  of  the  dark, 
afraid  of  the  unknown,  afraid  of  ridicule, 
afraid  of  danger,  afraid  of  being  hurt  in  body 
or  in  self-esteem,  afraid  of  death,  afraid  of 
punishment  thereafter.  John  Arthur  Greene 
used  to  say  that  school  men  are  more  afraid 
of  ridicule  than  any  others  are  except 
politicians.  William  H.  Maxwell  once  said 
that  school  boards  made  up  of  individuals 
personally  uncowardly  are  more  timid  than 
school  masters,  thus  creating  the  paradox 
that  the  whole  is  less  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  Many  believe  that  in  Maxwell’s 
day  the  school  board  was  afraid  of  its 
superintendent. 

More  than  a  generation  has  passed 
since  cooking  was  introduced  into  public 
schools.  During  all  this  time  there  have 
been  plenty  of  boys  who  desired  to  be  taught 
how  to  cook.  In  1892  a  group  of  them 
petitioned  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn 
to  organize  a  class  to  teach  them  the  ancient 
and  honorable  art  culinary.  They  were 
admitted.  They  were  instructed  in  building 
a  fire  out  of  doors,  in  the  skilful  use  of 
saucepan  and  pot,  how  to  dress  and  cook  fish, 


fowl,  and  good  red  herring,  and  how  to  wash 
dishes.  In  every  public  school  in  which  the 
girls  were  sent  to  the  kitchen  and  the  boys 
to  the  shop  have  been  lads  who  hungered 
for  the  skill  of  the  fire  and  oven,  lasses  who 
wished  to  wield  the  hammer  and  saw.  On 
asking  a  number  of  school  managers  why 
these  healthy  appetites  were  denied,  I  get 
the  common  answer:  fear — fear  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  fear  of  the  fear  of  the  school  board. 

William  Bogan  started  a  boys’  class 
for  bakers  in  the  Lane  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago.  It  is  still  baking.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Edward  Wildeman,  of  the  Shields 
School,  acting  up  to  his  name,  instituted 
“Exchange  classes,”  putting  such  boys  as 
wished  it  into  the  kitchen  on  designated 
days,  and  girls  at  the  joiners’  bench.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Ida  Mighell  of  the  John  Hay  School 
gave  a  few  boys  the  run  of  the  kitchen. 
It  came  about  from  a  discussion  of  scout 
camps,  of  the  life  of  the  civil  engineers 
and  forest  rangers.  The  other  boys  came, 
hat  in  hand,  and  begged  to  be  let  in. 

“Cooking  for  boys,”  says  Miss  Mighell, 
“is  distinctly  popular.”  In  the  annual 
report  of  the  Chicago  schools  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1925,  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
adventure,  saying:  “Did  the  boys  like  it? 
They  ate  it  up.  How  about  the  girls? 
They  want  to  keep  on  sawing  wood !”  Nine 
months  have  passed  since  the  deed  was, 
if  I  may  use  a  favorite  word  of  the  Chicago 
newspaper  chroniclers  of  school  doings, 
“revealed.”  But  the  local  press  has  not 
yet  discovered  it.  But  as  soon  as  this 
number  of  the  Review  appears  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  the  usual  journalistic  sensation:  “it 
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was  revealed  today  that  Chicago  schools 
are  teaching  boys  to  cook  and  girls  to  saw, 
etc.,  etc.” 

The  Review  as  Sensation  Supply. — If 
you  recall  our  review  of  Munroe  and  Henry’s 
study  of  war  propaganda  in  school  histories 
which  I  printed  on  page  One  in  the  Review 
in  January,  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
turn  it  gets  in  the  Chicago  press.  On  the 
front  page  of  the  morning  newspaper, 
January  lo,  it  appears:  “SPIRIT  OF  ’76 
BAD  IN  SCHOOL,  SAYS  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT.  ”  Then  follows  after  the  large  type : 
“The  spirit  of  ’76  and  suggestions  that  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  war  spirit  will  be  outlawed 
from  classrooms,  etc.,  etc.”  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  that  superpatriotic  gentleman. 
Philander  Claxton,  was  twisted  into  the 
shape  of  a  treason  monger  by  the  news¬ 
papers?  Claxton  made  some  common  sense 
assertion  to  the  effect  that  unless  the  idealism 
for  which  the  flag  stands  is  felt  and  practiced, 
the  flag  is  nothing  but  a  bit  of  colored  cloth. 
Wow!  “calls  the  flag  nothing  but  col¬ 
ored  CLOTH,”  was  headlined  all  over  the 
country.  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
Colonial  Dames,  Grand  Army  Posts,  resolved 
and  declared,  until  a  lot  of  perfectly  good 
righteous  indignation  was  aroused  and 
wasted.  To  say  that  a  superintendent 
calls  “The  Spirit  of  ’76  bad  in  school”  is  a 
damage  to  him.  To  pick  from  your  dis¬ 
course  scattered  sentences,  to  entitle  them 
in  large  type  with  an  interpretation  intended 
to  be  a  sensational  distortion,  is  so  common 
a  trick  of  these  days  of  hectic  stress  that  one 
may  well  believe  Mr.  Meleney’s  assertion 
that  all  of  us  are  surrounded  by  those  who 
seek  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  fear.  As 
school  boys  we  took  great  delight  in  putting 
on  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas.  One 
song  rings  in  memory  and  seems  to  fit  the 
intent  of  the  writer  of  the  school  scare-head : 

I’ll  dissemble.  I’ll  dissemble 

When  he  sees  at  what  I’m  driving 

Let  him  tremble,  let  him  tremble. 

More  Ridicule. — Do  you  remember  an 
article  in  the  Review  on  “Looking  the 


Part”?  It  is  on  Page  99  in  the  number 
for  September,  1925.  Weeks  after  it  was 
printed,  a  Chicago  newspaper  reporter 
discovered  it,  translating  it  into  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  what  the  Superintendent 
of  Chicago  Schools  intended  to  require  the 
teachers  of  that  city  to  wear.  The  Associa¬ 
ted  Press  and  the  United  Press  wired  the  glad 
news  to  a  waiting  nation :  “  superintendent 

WILL  PUT  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  UNIFORM.” 
“superintendent  calls  CHICAGO  TEACHERS 
DOWDY.”  An  alderman  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  said:  “You  don’t  want  publicity  and 
are  getting  thousands  of  dollars  worth;  I 
need  publicity  and  am  getting  hardly  any.” 
Isn’t  life  odd?  We  who  consider  notoriety 
cheap  and  foolish,  who  keep  our  opinions  and 
recommendations  for  our  own  boards  and 
departments,  get  this  abundance  of  adver¬ 
tisement  which  is  absolutely  useless  to  us 
and  often  harmful,  alienating  the  sober, 
solid  people  whom  the  schools  need.  At  the 
same  time,  the  hungry  chaps  for  whom  it  is 
a  valuable  asset,  have  to  beg  and  coax  and 
inveigle  to  get  a  line  of  print.  My  friend, 
the  alderman,  who  calls  the  reporters,  “the 
newspaper  boys”  beseeches  them:  “Mention 
me  favorably  if  you  can,  but  if  you  can’t 
then  do  knock  me.  Anything  is  better  than 
oblivion.” 

A  Good  Old  Mind  Cure. — There  is  no  use 
in  writing  to  the  editors.  They  don’t 
see  any  harm  in  ridiculing  you.  They 
know  that  the  majority,  even  of  your 
friends,  enjoy  seeing  fun  poked  at  anyone 
even  you.  The  bsst  advice  is  that  of 
Anaximander,  546  B.C.,  who,  unfortunately, 
is  dead  at  present:  “When  thou  art  suffering 
misfortune,  look  upon  thyself  as  thou 
wouldst  look  upon  another  suffering  that 
misfortune.”  That  is,  if  your  newspaper 
twists  your  ideas  and  views  into  something 
sensational.  Imagine  that  instead  of  to  you 
the  newspapers  are  doing  it  to  me.  You 
will  notice  that  you  don’t  mind  much  what 
they  do  to  me.  Then  transfer  your  not 
minding  me  much.  Look  at  yourself  as 
you  look  at  me.  and  you  get  the  relief 
Anaximander  prescribed  2572  years  ago. 
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You  really  can’t  get  irate  at  these  chaps. 
They  are  not  themselves  angry.  They 
misrepresent  you  in  the  same  sort  of  spirit 
which  leads  the  management  of  amusement 
places  to  set  up  those  awful  distorting 
mirrors.  The  more  one  makes  faces  under 
these  trials,  the  funnier  he  becomes. 

Newspapers  Helping  the  Community. — Of 
course  it  is  easier  in  a  smaller  town  to  get 
more  help  for  the  schools  from  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  proportion  of  teacher-custom¬ 
ers  of  the  advertising  merchants  is  greater. 
The  neighborly  relations  of  the  editor  and 
publisher  with  the  business  men  and 
ordinary  citizens  is  closer.  Washington, 
Indiana,  has  a  young  woman  who  has  done 
wonders  in  the  way  of  getting  the  news¬ 
paper  to  join  with  the  school  in  humanizing 
the  town.  She  is  May  Robinson,  art  teacher 
in  the  public  school.  I  heard  her  give  a 
little  speech  at  the  Convention  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers’  Association,  at  Columbus, 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  the  most 
matter-of-fact,  simple  manner  she  told  the 
audience  how  her  home  town  discovered 
that  it  longed  for  art.  She  drew  more 
laughter,  admiration,  and  approval  from 
that  assembly  of  school  superintendents 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  professional  orators 
and  “eminent  educators”  put  together. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Robinson,  who  went  as 
a  country  girl  to  the  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brooklyn,  could  not  help  being  impressed 
by  the  remarkable  difference  between  the 
art  opportunities  in  New  York  with  its 
abundance  of  picture  shops  and  galleries 
and  those  of  the  ordinary  Indiana  small 
town.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  have 
an  exhibit.  She  secured  a  collection  of 
paintings  by  the  talented  wife  of  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Art  School. 
Where  to  show  them?  She  converted 
the  high  school  gymnasium  into  an  art 
gallery.  How  to  get  the  people  out? 
Have  an  art  tea!  Everybody  in  town  who 
showed  any  willingness  to  help  was  put  on 
different  committees  for  the  art  tea.  How 
to  advertise?  Why  not  use  the  regular 
advertisers  in  the  Washington  Herald? 


But  what  do  they  know  about  art?  Get 
them  to  put  art  mottoes  and  maxims  at  the 
head  of  their  advertisements. 

Behold!  The  next  edition  of  the  Herald 
appears  with  a  line  entirely  across  the  top 

VISIT  OUR  ART  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
GYMNASIUM  NEXT  WEEK,  and  up  and 
down  and  crosswise  in  the  advertising 
columns  appear  these  startling  reminders: 

ART  IS  THE  PERFECTION  OF  NATURE 
Our  Pies  are  the  Perfection  of  Art 
Washington  Pie  Co. 

ARTS  HAVE  SOME  COMMON  TIES 

We  have  some  uncommon  ties 
Hapgoods — Men’s  Furnishings 

THE  PERFECTION  OF  ART  CONSISTS 

IN  FOLLOWING  AND  IMPROVING 
NATURE’S  LAWS 
We  are  therefore  artists 
Eastern  Beauty  Parlors 

IT  IS  NOT  STRENGTH  BUT  ART 
OBTAINS  THE  PRIZE 
This  is  true  of  our  butter  and  its  lovely  forms 
Washington  Dairy  Co. 

ART  IS  NATURE  HELPED  BY  MAN 
That  describes  our  roses 
Wilson,  Florist 

ART  IS  POWER 
So  is  Electricity 
Washington  Light  &  Power  Co. 

THE  PERFECTION  OF  ART  IS  TO 
CONCEAL  ART 
Try  our  invisible  hairnets 

Mme.  Lucille’s  Hairdressing  Parlors 

The  Columbus  audience  who  heard  this 
clever  girl  describe  the  preparation  for  the 
art  exhibit  had  more  than  a  half  suspicion 
that  the  advertisements  of  Washington 
merchants  were  furnished  to  them  by  the 
art  teacher,  and  that  when  the  Washington 
schools  secured  a  good  instructor  some 
advertising  agency  lost  a  good  manager. 

The  next  big  hit  was  Miss  Robinson’s 
promise  from  the  editor  of  the  Herald  to 
run  some  articles  by  local  eminences  with 
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an  art  twist.  In  a  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
the  editor  promised  to  publish  all  the 
articles  on  art  that  could  be  secured  from 
people  in  town.  He  demanded  returns 
within  a  week.  Down  Main  Street  went 
the  art  teacher.  The  drygoods  merchant, 
the  jeweler,  the  baker,  the  confectioner, 
even  the  bootblack  were  drafted.  “We 
didn’t  miss  anybody,”  said  the  art  mission¬ 
ary.  “We  went  to  the  librarian,  the 
minister,  the  mayor,  the  judges,  the  club¬ 
women,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
Enlisted  in  a  good  cause,  we  found  our 
nerve  unlimited.  We  said  to  the  people: 
Our  editor  wants  our  town  to  participate 
in  Art  Week.  I  did  not  know  until  this 
idea  popped  into  my  head  that  there  was  to 
be  an  Art  Week.  But  the  folks  I  talked  to 
thought  Art  Week  was  a  national  institution, 
extending  over  the  entire  country.  I  wish 
it  were.  They  did  not  want  to  be  behind 
in  the  procession.  Without  knowing  it, 
they  were  the  beginning  and  middle  and 
tall  end  of  Art  Week  for  the  whole  country, 
for  nobody  else  had  one.  We  had  a  good 
many  heart-to-heart  talks  with  these  people, 
one  after  another,  about  the  real  function 
of  art,  and  we  did  not  leave  anybody  until 
each  one  had  promised  that  if  we  would 
come  back  in  a  few  days,  he  would  have 
something  for  us.  This  w^as  a  busy  week; 
the  librarian  worked  overtime.  Every 
time  one  of  my  contracting  writers  met 
anybody  on  the  street,  he  said:  ‘For  the 
Lord’s  sake,  what  do  you  know  about  art?’ 
The  town  was  vaccinated  with  it.  It  took. 
After  a  few  days  I  started  dowm  Main  Street 
again.  Some  of  the  articles  were  ready, 
but  in  some  cases,  those  lazy  people  made 
me  compose  their  stones  for  them.  I  told 
each  of  the  slow  ones  everything  that  I 
knew  about  art,  and  some  other  things  be¬ 
sides.  On  the  appointed  day,  I  staggered 
into  the  editor’s  office  w'lth  an  armful  of 
manuscripts.  He  nearly  dropped  dead. 
‘If  you  were  a  man,’  he  said,  ‘I  would  know 
how  to  deal  with  you.’  It  was  good  to  be 
a  lady.  But  he  was  game.  He  printed  the 
articles,  all  of  them,  four  beautiful,  solid 
pages,  all  about  art,  with  a  lovely  letter 


from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
printed  in  a  box  at  the  top  of  the  page: 
‘I  am  gratified  to  know  that  Art  will 
permeate  your  town  and  result  in  better 
manual  arts,  better  dress,  better  homes. 
It  should  be  encouraged  by  the  public 
generally.  ’ 

“The  window  trimmer  had  written  an 
article  on  ‘Art  in  the  Window.’  The 
department  store  on  ‘Art  in  Furniture.* 
The  cloak  and  suit  store  on  ‘Art  in  Ready- 
to-Wear.’  The  druggist  on  ‘Art  Indis¬ 
pensable.’  The  librarian  told  of  all  the 
artistic  things  in  her  collection.  The  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railway  agent  even  found 
art  in  the  safety  campaign  of  that  road. 
We  had  ‘Art  in  Real  Estate,’  ‘Art  in  Cook¬ 
ing,’  ‘Clubwomen  and  Art,’  ‘Civic  Art,’  and 
‘Art  in  the  Schools.’  Across  the  top  of  the 
pages:  ‘Visit  the  Art  Exhibition  in  the 
Washington  Art  Gallery  (High  School 
Gymnasium)  ’.” 

A  number  of  the  Ohio  schoolmasters  at 
the  Columbus  meeting  told  me  that  they 
has  asked  this  Indiana  teacher  to  come  over 
and  wake  them  up,  because  the  campaign 
by  her,  arousing  her  town  last  May,  had 
caused  interest  and  enthusiasm  throughout 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  Schools  are  hanging 
loan  collections  in  their  corridors,  inviting 
speakers  to  discuss  the  need  of  art  in 
American  life.  Through  Miss  Robinson’s 
clever  and  enthusiastic  agitation,  high 
schools  are  putting  on  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  awful  vulgarity  of  decor¬ 
ation,  ornamentation,  and  outfitting  of 
many  homes,  and  showing  how  thought  of 
harmony  and  design  is  making  interiors 
and  exteriors  more  lovely  and  livable. 

This  magazine  is  committed  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  refinement  of  Amer¬ 
ican  taste  through  the  influence  of  public- 
school  teaching  and  cooperating  societies. 
The  example  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  in  planning  an  art  gallery  in 
every  new  school  building  leads  the  New 
York  World  editorially  to  commend  similar 
action  to  the  attention  of  school  boards 
everywhere.  TJie  World  cites  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  High  School,  New  York,  the 
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high  schools  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  and 
in  Muncie,  Indiana,  and  invites  school 
people  to  learn  of  the  collection  made  by 
Lorado  Taft,  sculptor;  a  collection  suitable 
for  installation  in  public  schools  in  any 
city.  The  set  recommended  by  Mr.  Taft 
consists  of  plaster  casts  of  masterpieces, 
the  entire  collection  procurable  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  cost  of  $500.  Mr.  Taft  says  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  town  in  America  unable  to  raise 
$500  and  to  supply  its  school  with  a  per¬ 
manent  collection  of  the  best  in  sculpture. 
The  school  architect  should  be  encouraged  to 
provide  with  proper  natural  and  artificial 
light  a  cozy  little  gallery.  The  school 
should  set  about  equipping  it  with  proper 
exhibits.  The  result  will  be  gratifying 
indeed. 

Time  to  Begin  Thinking  about  Spring 
Festivals.  The  athletic  directors  are  busy 
preparing  for  the  outdoor  sports,  but  there 
is  another  feature  of  the  glad  spring  time 
that  is  worth  a  great  deal — the  outdoor 
May  Festival  of  the  schools.  Among  the 
old  folkways  that  should  not  be  lost  is  the 
dancing  on  the  green.  Omaha  does  it 
delightfully.  As  carefully  as  for  the  big 
concert,  every  detail  of  the  May  outing 
is  planned  and  managed  by  the  school 
folks.  New  York  does  the  same.  Spec¬ 
tators  and  laymen  are  sedulously  kept 
segregated  from  the  school  people.  Other¬ 
wise  the  experience  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago,  long  ago,  when  parents  rose  in 
protest  against  the  mixing  of  politicians 
with  their  children,  will  lead  to  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  project.  As  Superin¬ 
tendent  Condon  of  Cincinnati  reminds 
us,  the  aims  of  America  include  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  The  schools  are  obligated 
to  cherish  the  national  aims.  Happiness 
ranks  along  with  justice  and  liberty  as  a 
paramount  objective.  We  Hail  Columbia 
as  a  happy  Land.  To  plan  and  carefully 
manage  a  procession  with  banners  to  an 
open  space  with  grass  and  trees,  to  put  on 
a  program  of  boys  and  girls  dancing  and 
winding  the  Maypole  under  the  open  sky, 
to  devote  an  hour  or  so  of  an  afternoon  to 


the  beauty  and  grace  of  dance  and  song, 
is  to  contribute  to  the  store  of  our  gene¬ 
ration’s  pleasant  memories,  and  to  help 
develop  a  happy  people. 

My  Withers  Untvrung. — Plutarch,  he  of 
“The  Lives”  has  an  essay  on  “The  Art 
of  Praising  Living  Men.”  It  is  a  ticklish 
performance — very  easy  to  slop  over  in  it. 
You  see  it  at  its  worst  in  a  school  meeting 
when  a  principal  makes  a  prologue  to  his 
superintendent’s  address  or  a  superinten¬ 
dent  introduces  the  editor  of  an  educational 
magazine.  The  situation  is  always  funny. 
It  is  like  the  “barker”  at  a  side  show,  using 
a  strenuous  psychology  of  suggestion  to 
induce  his  listeners  to  feel  they  are  going 
to  get  more  than  their  money’s  worth. 

I  want  to  make  a  word  sketch  of  John 
Withers.  I  am  prejudiced.  I  knew  him  as 
head  of  the  Saint  Louis  training  school 
for  teachers.  Ben  Blewett,  Superintendent 
there,  had  the  acumen  to  use  Withers’  daily 
experience  and  accumulated  judgment  by 
making  him  a  member  of  the  city  board  of 
superintendents.  His  double  capacity  led 
the  Board  of  Education,  when  Blewett  died, 
to  select  Withers  as  the  head  of  the  school 
system.  New  York  University,  when  it 
lost  Balliet,  called  Withers  because  of  his 
possession  of  theory  and  practice.  I  look 
him  up  in  an  educational  biography  book  I 
have,  the  contents  of  which  were  supplied 
by  each  school  man  who  appears  in  it. 
I  see  many  full-page  descriptions  of  the  lives 
of  eminent  educators  of  whom  it  is  my 
misfortune  never  to  have  heard.  I  find 
a  line  and  a  half  devoted  to  ten  words  telling 
me  that  John  was  “Superintendent,  for  ’21 
elected  dean  N.  Y.  U.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.”  (sic) 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  portrait  on 
which  the  sitter  puts  no  paint  at  all.  There¬ 
fore  I  ask  Milton  Loomis  of  the  Institute 
of  Education,  New  York  University,  to  tell 
me  what  reason  he  thinks  I  have  which 
led  me  to  desire  to  do  John  Withers  in  words. 
Loomis  guessed  pretty  nearly  right.  He 
said:  “For  originating  the  St.  Louis  plan 
of  training  teachers  in  service.  Those 
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who  call  him  the  father  of  the  in-service- 
training  movement  are  justified.  In  four 
years  he  has  developed  the  School  of 
Education  in  New  York  University  into  the 
second  largest  collegiate  school  for  teachers. 
He  originated  and  organized  a  plan  for 
training  in  service.  It  is  fitted  for  any 
community  in  the  country.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Education,  and  now  has  in  operation, 
through  an  organization  known  as  the 
Institute  of  Education,  some  thirty-five 
teacher-training  centers  otside  of  New 
York.  It  has  a  registration  of  over  2,000 
students.” 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Withers  so 
long  that  his  remarkable  success  in  building 
a  great  school  for  teachers  does  not  put  us  in 
awe,  admire  him  most  for  the  care  he  takes 
to  think  out  a  problem  thoroughly  before 
proposing  his  solution.  We  like  his  caution 
in  looking  before  joining  in  a  stampede. 
He  has  enough  of  the  William  T.  Harris 
conservatism  to  keep  him  steady,  enough 
of  the  G.  Stanley  Hall  impatience  to  keep 
him  from  stagnating.  We  like  him,  too, 
because,  although  a  teacher  of  the  theory 
and  practice,  his  language  is  easy,  un- 
technical,  and  free  from  pedaguese.  His 
creed  is  simple  and  workable.  I  heard  him 
give  it  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the 
superintendents:  “The  United  States  re¬ 


quires,  if  it  is  to  continue  its  existence, 
that  its  citizens  be  trained  and  disposed 
to  meet  satisfactorily  their  duties,  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  obligations  to  one  another. 
This  means  that  all  the  outcomes  of  edu¬ 
cation,  necessary  to  this  end,  shall  be  set 
up  as  fundamental  objectives  for  every 
school  receiving  public  funds.  This  is  the 
main  thing.  It  means  not  only  that 
children  shall  be  trained  to  know  our 
institutions  as  they  are.  We  must  make 
clear  that  social  betterment,  political  prog¬ 
ress,  always  was,  is,  and  always  must  be, 
an  American  ideal.  No  patriot  of  ’76 
claimed  or  desired  that  our  institutions 
should  remain  unchanged.  With  hopeful 
foresight,  they  provided  methods  to  change 
them.”  This  progress  obligation  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  Withers  tenet.  He  is  dissatisfied 
with  a  mere  mastery  of  our  history  and 
institutions.  School  must  imbue  its  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  desire  for  progress,  betterment, 
perfection.  As  a  member  of  the  National 
Education  Association’s  commission  on  Cur¬ 
riculum  Revision,  Withers  agrees  to  all  the 
propositions  that  teaching  must  be  fitted 
to  children’s  natures,  instincts,  desires,  but 
he  is  insistent  that  the  training  of  natures, 
instincts  and  desires  be  directed  not  to  the 
old,  selfish  goal  of  individual  success,  but 
to  social,  civic,  political  perfection.  That 
is  why  we  put  his  picture  on  our  front  page. 


WHAT  THE  LAYMEN  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  SCHOOLS 

By  Themselves 


I 


The  standing  invitation  which  the 
Educational  Review  extends  to 
its  readers  to  say  what  they  want 
and  what  they  don’t,  brings  evidences 
that  the  school  people  of  America  are 
decidedly  interested  in  what  the  general 
public  is  thinking  about  the  schools.  These 
successive  “Laymen”  articles  are  about 
the  easiest  thing  the  Review  does.  Given 
a  subscription  to  a  clipping  bureau,  a  pair 
of  shears,  a  paste  pot,  a  modicum  of  selective 
judgment,  and  you  have  the  recipe  for 
composing  an  article  of  this  sort:  very 
few  brains  except  borrowed  ones;  originality, 
minus.  Yet  more  letters  commending  this 
series  are  received  than  are  concerned 
with  any  of  the  more  solid  and  more  carefully 
reasoned  work  in  these  pages.  It  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  old  schoolmaster  com¬ 
placency,  satisfaction  with  offering  year 
after  year  the  traditional  school  program, 
has  suffered  a  serious  weakening.  School 
managers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
concerned  with  finding  out  what  our 
customers  need  or  want  or  think  they 
do.  The  number  of  everyday  citizens 
who  get  their  educational  ideas  from  current 
newspapers  is  considerable  enough  to  engage 
the  attention  of  those  responsible  for  the 
educational  output.  The  quiver  of  edu¬ 
cational  arrows  this  month  contains  propo¬ 
sitions  on  thrift,  scholarship,  costs,  evolu¬ 
tion,  geography,  labor,  salaries,  extension  of 
school  facilities,  time  schedules,  university 
plans,  teachers’  interests,  rural  schools  and 
democracy. 


A  Tribute  To  Scholarship 

If  the  number  of  newspaper  squibs  about 
people  who  “never  heard  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa”  continues  to  increase,  the  joke  will 


commit  its  own  suicide  as  Artemas  Ward 
used  to  say.  The  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  comments  upon  it: 

“When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  asked 
late  in  life  about  a  society  at  William 
and  Mary  College  known  as  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  he  replied  that  while  he  had  heard 
of  it  he  never  understood  either  its  location 
or  its  object.  The  utter  lack  of  compre¬ 
hension  on  the  part  of  a  New  York  theatre 
audience  of  an  intended  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
‘hit’  in  a  recent  popular  play  permits  the 
inference  that  the  public  generally  is  as 
ignorant  as  was  Jefferson  of  ‘its  location 
and  its  object.’  It  is  to  be  said  in  excuse 
of  him  that  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
was  not  organized  until  several  years  after 
he  left  college  and  that  his  loyalty  to  his 
own  college  society,  the  ‘Flat  Hat  Club,* 
probably  prevented  his  favorable  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  activities  of  any  other  club. 

“While  most  of  the  college  societies  of  the 
pre-Revolutionary  or  Revolutionary  period 
have  ceased  to  exist — not  only  the  ‘Flat 
Hat  Club’  of  William  and  Mary,  but  the 
‘Linonian’  and  the  ‘Brothers  in  Unity* 
of  Yale,  ‘The  Speaking  Club*  of  Harvard 
and  ‘The  Social  Friends’  of  Dartmouth — 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  extended  its  ‘location* 
to  nearly  a  hundred  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  has  become  the  outstanding 
association  in  recognition  of  scholarship 
in  the  liberal  arts,  its  total  membership 
having  reached  55,761  in  1922,  of  whom 
40,820  were  then  living. 

“Of  special  interest  at  the  moment  is 
the  fact  that  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men 
and  women  of  America  have  undertaken 
to  build  a  memorial  hall  in  that  ancient 
college — the  second  oldest  in  the  United 
States — though  for  a  time  during  the 
Civil  War  its  corporate  life  was  maintained 
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•olely  by  the  presence  of  the  stout-hearted 
old  President,  who  rang  the  bell  to  mark 
the  opening  of  each  session;  and  that  the 
cornerstone  of  this  building  has  been  laid. 
It  is  not  only  a  filial  and  patriotic  homage 
to  this  institution  which  gave  George 
Washington  his  first  and  last  offices,  and 
tuition  to  George  Wythe,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  Randolphs,  James  Monroe  and  John 
Tyler,  and  to  the  ‘fifty  founders’  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  who  included  in  their  number 
John  Marshall,  but  it  is  also  a  tribute 
of  national  scope  to  scholarship  in  America. 
This  building  will  be  a  landmark  not  only 
of  the  love  of  liberty  but  of  the  love  of 
learning.  It  is  a  happy  opportunity  for 
the  scholars  of  America  to  erect  a  monument 
to  learning  alongside  the  oldest  academic 
building  left  standing  in  America — a  building 
which  was  designed  and  finished  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  whose  walls,  though 
burned  over  by  fire  several  times,  have 
never  fallen. 

“A  more  fitting  memorial  in  brick  or  stone 
or  bronze  could  not  be  devised;  and  a 
building  of  this  kind  is  greatly  needed  by 
this  college,  which,  despite  its  antiquity 
as  American  institutions  go,  has  led  in  many 
modern  educational  movements.  If  only 
to  help  William  and  Mary  College,  which  has 
done  so  much  directly  and  indirectly  for 
American  scholarship,  the  college  men  and 
women  of  America  should  leave  some 
visible  mark  of  their  gratitude  on  its  historic 
campus.” 


Is  Education  Costing  Too  Much? 

Perennial,  perpetual,  always  disturbing  to 
school  boards  and  more  so  to  teachers  is  the 
question  prominent  in  Socrates’  time  here 
discussed  by  the  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star: 

‘‘At  a  recent  educational  gathering 
there  was  a  lively  discussion  over  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States.  One  speaker  pointed 
to  the  annual  burden  of  education  and  asked 
whether,  in  the  light  of  results,  the  outlay 
was  justified.  Another,  the  governor  of 


an  Eastern  state,  declared  the  American 
people  could  not  speiid  too  much  on  public 
education.  ‘The  problem,’  he  said,  ‘is 
not  whether  we  are  spending  too  much,  but 
whether  we  are  getting  enough  for  what  we 
spend.’  Both  finally  agreed  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  expenditure  of  the  country  for  education 
was  entirely  justified. 

‘‘It  is  interesting  to  note  what  the 
expenditure  is,  and  has  been.  Education, 
like  everything  else,  has  been  increasing 
in  cost  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  On 
the  public  schools  of  the  country  in  1910 
there  was  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
one  half  billion  dollars.  In  ten  years  this 
amount  has  been  more  than  doubled,  the  out¬ 
lay  in  1920  standing  at  nearly  billion 
dollars.  In  the  last  fjur  years  the  expense, 
no  doubt,  has  been  still  further  increased. 

‘‘The  situation  is  taken  by  some  as  an 
indication  of  educational  extravagance,  and 
no  less  an  authority  than  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching 
has  issued  repeated  warnings  that  soon  a 
halt  to  school  expense  must  be  made  if  the 
danger  of  a  popular  revolt  is  to  be  avoided. 
It  is  held  that  the  schools  are  undertaking  in¬ 
struction  in  too  many  subjects,  and  that 
unnecessarily  expensive  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  provided.  The  objections 
may  be  in  order,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  schools  in  some  of  the  larger  cities, 
where  expenditures  have  increased  more 
rapidly  than  elsewhere.  But  they  hardly 
are  to  be  maintained  so  far  as  the  country 
as  a  whole  is  concerned. 

“It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  increase 
in  school  costs  in  the  decade  preceding 
1920,  an  increase  of  about  150  per  cent.,  was 
less  than  in  many  other  forms  of  public 
expense  and  in  various  items  of  living  costs. 
Commodities  in  the  period  had  an  advance 
or  more  than  150  per  cent.  Building 
materials  and  certain  forms  of  labor  in¬ 
creased  nearly  200  per  cent.  Besides, 
the  expenditures  for  education  were  very 
unequally  distributed  over  the  country; 
and  an  equalization  of  educational  costs 
seems  to  be  the  principal  requirement  for 
the  future. 
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**  A  chart  appearing  in  the  World*  s 
Work  recently  showed  the  per  capita  ex¬ 
penditures  for  education  in  the  various 
states.  In  some,  the  outlay  was  remarkably 
low.  Seven  of  the  states,  all  in  the  South, 
were  spending  less  than  $5  per  capita  on 
schools  in  1920,  while  six  states  in  the 
Northwest  had  an  annual  per-capita  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $20  or  more.  In  fifteen  states, 
largely  in  the  East  and  north  central  region, 
the  outlay  was  $15  to  $20.  Obviously  there 
is  needed  a  leveling  up  of  investments 
in  public  education  to  the  end  that  all 
children  of  the  country  may  have  equal 
opportunities  for  training.  The  needs  of 
the  rural  districts  in  most  states  particularly 
are  acute.  If  these  needs  were  met,  the 
nation’s  annual  outlay  on  education  would 
be  still  further  increased.  But  the  demand 
for  economy  in  the  administration  of  school 
affairs  would  remain.  There  would  be  no 
call  for  extravagance  anywhere,  and  there 
would  no  doubt  be  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
duction  of  expense  in  some  places.” 


Science  and  Public  Schools 

The  New  York  Times  thus  comments  on  a 
new  syllabus  for  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  State: 

“The  State  Department  of  Education  has 
just  issued  a  syllabus  in  general  science 
for  pupils  studying  that  subject,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  first-year  biology  in  the  high 
school.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  course 
in  general  science  is  ‘prescribed’  or  is 
only  optional.  At  any  rate,  entrance  has 
been  made  and  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  relative  value  of  a 
course  bringing  into  view  the  field  of  science 
as  a  whole  rather  than  one  compelling 
immature  students  to  begin  with  an  in¬ 
tensive  laboratory  course  in  one  of  the 
sciences. 

“Such  a  comprehensive  view  of  man 
in  relationship  to  his  environment  it  is 
the  obvious  desire  of  some,  afraid  of  scientific 
reasoning,  to  shut  away  from  children  and 
youth.  ‘And  what  is  scientific  reasoning?’ 
asked  an  associate  of  Pasteur.  His  answer 


recently  quoted  in  tribute  to  a  great  scientist 
and  teacher,  the  late  Professor  Henry  M. 
Thomas  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  was, 
‘Simply  this:  reasoning  exercised  with  the 
salutary  fear  of  self-deceit  and  the  firm 
resolve  to  avoid  it.”  It  cannot  be  that 
we  are  to  avoid  deceiving  ourselves  in  our 
own  thinking  and  then  try  to  deceive 
those  whom  we  are  to  teach  to  think  for 
themselves.  The  general  science  course  has 
among  its  announced  aims  that  of  training 
the  student  in  the  use  of  ‘the  scientific 
method,’  and  that  of  fostering  in  the  pupil 
‘a  confidence  and  belief  in  the  knowledge 
he  gains  by  the  use  of  the  scientific  method.’ 
This  latter  training  in  the  use  of  this  method 
has  the  announced  further  and  moral 
purpose  of  influencing  the  daily  conduct 
of  the  pupil  through  the  formation  of 
good  habits. 

“The  syllabus  has  nothing  to  say  specifi¬ 
cally  about  evolution,  but  if  a  pupil  follows 
it  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent 
teacher,  firm  in  the  resolve  to  avoid  self- 
deceit,  he  is  bound  to  come  through  with 
a  consciousness  of  the  immanence  of  some 
ordering  mind  in  an  evolving  creation 
through  which  science,  moving  slowly, 
‘creeping  on  from  point  to  point,’  finds 
one  ‘increasing  purpose’  still  running. 
It  is  only  a  coward  mind  that  will  fear 
to  follow  where  it  leads.” 


A  Newspaper  Editor  on  Geography 

It  is  not  often  that  a  newspaper  gets 
inside  of  a  school  study.  The  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  ventures: 

“Geography  is  important  enough  to 
warrant  its  being  carried  not  only  through 
all  the  grades  but  also  through  high  school 
and  college.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  basic  subject, 
for  it  forms  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of 
history,  science,  literature,  and  language. 
When  geodesy,  geology,  zoology,  and  eth¬ 
nography  have  done  their  special  work,  it 
then  remains  for  geography  to  gather  the 
results  together  and  from  their  conjunction 
to  explain  more  completely  the  action  of 
each  of  the  natural  sciences  that  it  thus 
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embraces.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
character  of  a  nation  is  developed  or  modified 
by  conditions  of  locality,  climate,  and  the 
structure  of  its  land,  and  in  this  way  geog¬ 
raphy  comes  to  have  a  historico-philo- 
sophical  side  and  to  hold  a  definite  relation 
to  the  history  of  civilization.  It  is,  therefore, 
as  well  as  being  broadly  cultural,  of  unfailing 
interest  and  fascination. 

“Geography  is  also  essentially  practical. 
It  not  only  reports  discoveries  and  changes, 
but  it  also  explains  the  figure,  magnitude, 
and  motion  of  the  earth,  and  teaches  how  to 
determine  the  position  of  places  on  its 
surface.  To  the  railroad  builder,  the  auto- 
mobilist,  the  mariner,  and  the  airfarer, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ordinary  traveler,  the 
trader,  the  historian,  or  the  litterateur, 
a  knowledge  of  it  is  indispensable. 

“From  every  point  of  view,  then,  it 
deserves  an  honored  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  studies.  It  is  an  exact  science  and  ought 
to  be  taught  exactly.  Here,  in  the  District, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do  this,  because 
40,000  of  the  geographical  textbooks  in  use 
in  the  schools  are  antiquated  and  obsolete. 
It  is  high  time  to  throw  these  disseminators 
of  error  into  the  discard.” 


Labor  Seeks  Education 

A  leadership  of  knowledge  and  intelligence 
is  what  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
sees  in  the  Katonah  Labor  College: 

“Labor  also  is  to  have  its  ‘Rhodes 
scholars,’  its  ‘exchange  professors.’  A 
Baltimore  machinist  is  presently  to  join 
English  labor  students  at  Ruskin  College, 
Oxford,  and  a  wood  turner  from  Danzic 
is  to  attend  Brookwood  Labor  College 
at  Katonah,  N.  Y.  The  Secretary  of  our 
Workers’  Education  Bureau  will  lecture 
at  the  Summer  Schools  for  Workingmen 
at  Prague  and  Stockholm,  and  two  British 
labor  educators,  one  of  them  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  will  lecture  before  workmen 
at  Denver,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pocono,  Brookwood, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Summer  School.  There 
are  workers’  colleges  and  study  classes 
in  upward  of  200  industrial  centres  dis¬ 


tributed  through  thirty  of  our  States. 
Over  300,000  trade  unionists  receive  ‘mass 
education’  of  some  sort,  of  whom  32,000 
are  active  students  of  economic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  problems. 

“The  future  of  such  a  movement  has 
vast  potentialities.  Socialism  bulks  large 
on  the  horizon.  That  is  inevitable,  panaceas 
having  irresistible  attraction  for  inexperi¬ 
enced  minds.  It  must  be  added  that 
Socialist  writers  often  have  a  freshness 
and  vigor  of  statement  and  an  emotional 
appeal  seldom  found  in  defenders  of 
orthodox  economics.  But  it  would  be  a 
serious  error  to  regard  the  movement  as 
wholly  or  indeed  primarily  socialistic.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  officers  of  the  Workers’ 
Education  Bureau  of  America  hold  positions 
under  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
the  prevailing  policy  of  which  is  avowedly 
capitalistic.  To  help  make  up  the  $50,000 
budget  which  the  Education  Bureau  re¬ 
quires  for  the  coming  year,  forty-one 
international  labor  unions  affiliated  with  the 
Federation  have  placed  a  per-capita  tax  of 
one-half  cent  each  upon  their  entire  mem¬ 
bership.  Fundamentally  the  movement  is 
sincerely  educational.  It  even  claims  that 
it  does  not  aim  primarily  to  advance 
organized  labor,  but  to  develop  the  in¬ 
dividual  workman.  Mechanized  industry 
bears  heavily  upon  the  human  mind, 
especially  upon  the  mind  that  is  capable 
of  original  development.  Education  is  no 
less  necessary  to  health  and  to  the  spirit 
of  freedom  than  proper  wages  and  working 
conditions. 

“In  the  long  run  the  movement  cannot 
fall  to  react  strongly  upon  the  spirit  and 
the  fortunes  of  organized  labor.  Hitherto 
progress  has  been  mainly  the  result  of  mass 
action.  Labor  has  taken  all  it  could  get 
whenever  it  could  get  it.  Though  it  has 
seldom  looked  beyond  the  immediate  and 
material  gain,  it  has  engaged  in  a  class 
struggle  as  intense  as  that  proposed  by 
the  theoretical  and  utopian  Socialists. 
Many  leaders  now  recognize  that  the 
possibilities  of  the  old  tactics  have  been 
exhausted,  that  further  progress  must  come 
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through  eliminating  the  waste  of  strikes 
and  of  union  limitations  upon  productivity. 
The  leadership  of  brute  force  must  give  way 
to  the  leadership  of  knowledge  and  in¬ 
telligence.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
education  may  lead  only  to  a  more  severe 
class  struggle.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
established  system  is  right  and  labor 
leadership  intelligent  it  must  tend  to  allay 
class  feeling  and  to  unify  the  nation.” 


Adjust  the  Salaries. — At  almost  every 
meeting  of  every  Board  of  Education  there 
is  recognition  of  the  higher  cost  of  living,  for 
brick  layers,  stone  masons,  carpenters,  dig¬ 
gers,  coal  miners,  paper-makers.  Every 
financial  transaction  of  the  board  with  one 
exception  accepts  the  fact  that  it  takes  a 
dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  to  buy  what 
used  to  cost  a  dollar.  The  carpenters  and 
paper-makers  get  the  eighty-five  cents  extra 
because  what  they  buy  to  live  on  costs  them 
eighty-five  cents  more.  The  one  exception 
is  the  furnisher  of  teaching  service,  the  es¬ 
sential  of  the  whole  system,  all  other  services 
in  it  being  secondary.  He  gets  the  depleted, 
depreciated  pay.  This  is  the  tragic  irony 
of  a  nation  which  has  grown  rich  through 
the  educated  intelligence  of  its  people. 
Various  editors  discuss  the  situation.  We 
submit  the  following. 


Dr.  Pritchett  and  the  Worth  of  Teaching 
Service 

(From  the  New  York  Times.) 

“Dr.  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  report  of  an  educational  finance 
inquiry  made  by  a  private  commission,  says 
that  its  volumes,  so  far  published,  ‘proceed 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  quality  of  our 
education  is  now  satisfactory,’  and  that  the 
only  way  of  improving  our  present  program 
of  education  is  by  spending  upon  it  larger 
and  larger  sums  raised  through  increased 
revenues  from  taxation.  But  there  is,  he 
adds,  a  question  whether  public  education 
as  it  is  today  conducted  is  ‘costing  more 
than  its  measurable  results  are  worth.’ 


“The  answer  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  education,  and  that  in  turn  primarily 
upon  the  teacher.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  public  school  is  attempting  too  much, 
that  it  is  spending  more  than  is  necessary  in 
equipment,  that  it  is  not  using  its  build¬ 
ings  economically,  but  no  one  will  contend 
that  too  much  can  be  paid  for  that  most 
precious  thing — ^good  teaching.  Some  years 
ago  Dr.  Pritchett  said: 

If  training  of  any  sort  can  provide  men  and 
women  who  are  equipped  and  willing  to  serve 
youth  as  youth  should  be  served,  their  service  is 
pre-eminent.  To  the  individual  parent  it  is 
quite  the  most  appealing  good  after  physical 
health,  and  it  is  altogether  a  more  difficult  ser¬ 
vice  than  any  other  to  render  well. 

“If  that  service  is  ‘pre-eminent,’  then 
its  compensation  should  be  commensurate. 
Yet  everybody  knows  that  the  salaries  of 
competent,  ‘equipped  and  willing’  teachers 
have  never  been  so  commensurate.  There 
are  other  compensations,  to  be  sure,  of  a 
social  and  personal  nature,  yet  even  these 
are  not  what  they  were  in  the  days  when 
salaries  were  even  more  meager  but  when 
living  was  simpler.  It  may  be  urged 
that  not  all  are  competent  ‘to  serve  youth 
as  youth  should  be  served.’  The  answer 
to  this  observation  is  that  the  surest  way 
to  develop  competence  is  to  pay  such 
salaries  that  the  most  promising  young  men 
and  women  can  afford  to  spend  time  in 
training  for  this  difficult  service.” 


Money  and  the  Schools 
(From  the  New  York  World.) 

“Every  one  knows  in  what  haste  and  tur¬ 
moil,  amid  what  colossal  blundering,  the 
budget  of  New  York  City  for  1926  has 
reached  its  present  stage.  As  it  stands  it 
can  be  cut;  it  cannot  be  increased. 

“So  hope  fails  for  the  present  for  the 
moderate  schedule  of  asked  increases  for  the 
teachers  of  our  public  schools  and  for 
anything  like  adequate  payment  for  library 
workers.  To  afford  relief  by  mandatory 
legislation  in  Albany  is  contrary  to  the 
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spirit  of  the  home-rule  referendum,  if  not 
to  the  letter  of  the  home-rule  statute. 

“The  more  reason,  then,  why  the  new  City 
Administration  should  from  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year  actively  engage  in  overhauling 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  city. 
Income  can  be  increased.  Expenditure  can 
be  cut.  Waste  and  duplication  can  be 
avoided.  It  is  preposterous  that  in  a  budget 
leaping  $40,000,000  in  a  single  year  nothing 
can  be  spared  for  the  better  payment  of 
library  workers  and  the  city’s  teaching  staff. 

“And  as  to  the  schools,  more  is  needed  than 
merely  bigger  salaries.  We  need  a  school 
policy,  a  school  administration,  that  shall 
take  account  of  modern  educational  advance 
and  march  in  the  procession.  New  York’s 
public  schools  should  be  the  best  in  the 
country.  If  we  were  to  be  led  by  local 
pride  to  say  they  are  now  the  best  the 
statement  would  be  not  merely  disputed 
but  disproved.” 


Value  of  Education 

(From  the  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  Times.) 

“There  is  no  fixed  measures  of  the  re¬ 
lative  value  of  trained  men  and  of  un¬ 
trained  men.  The  dean  of  a  Boston  college 
fixes  the  average  maximum  income  of  the 
high  school  graduate  at  $2,200  and  of  the 
college  graduate  at  $6,000.  His  figures 
may  be  accurate  as  averages,  but  there  are 
untrained  men  earning  more  than  trained 
men  and  there  are  trained  men  earning  more 
than  other  trained  men. 

“But  it  is  averages  in  which  the  world 
is  interested.  That  one  man  is  made  by 
education  or  that  another  gets  by  with 
mother-wit  does  not  interest  the  public. 
It  cares  only  for  generalities,  not  the  ex¬ 
ceptions.  That  is  why  the  statistics  of  the 
Boston  dean  are  accepted  and  why  the  world 
concedes  the  value  of  an  education. 

“Those  who  have  gone  through  the  same 
curriculum  may  be  poles  apart  in  the  use 
they  make  of  their  minds.  One  man  owes 
more  to  mother-wit  than  the  books  could 
teach  him.  But  he  who  goes  farthest  ab¬ 
sorbs  theory  and  learns  from  practice,  too. 


The  most  skilful  craftsman  at  the  work¬ 
bench  does  not  pour  contempt  on  technical 
literature,  but  consults  it  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  knowing  where  to  put  his  fingers  on 
the  reference  he  wants.” 


An  Education  in  Thrift 

(From  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Star~Eagle.) 

“Public  schools  having  savings  systems 
can  obtain  encouragement  from  the  report  to 
the  American  Bankers’  Association  for  1924- 
1925.  The  school  savings  for  the  year 
increased  $5,500,000,  with  a  growth  of 
630,000  in  the  number  of  pupils  partici¬ 
pating.  W.  Espey  Albig,  deputy  manager 
of  the  association,  says:  ‘The  reports 
contain  many  factors  to  encourage  belief 
in  the  permanence  of  school  savings  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  program  in  the 
public  schools.  The  number  of  schools 
having  savings  increased  24.3  per  cent; 
pupil  participation,  28.3  per  cent;  deposits, 
1 3. 1  per  cent,  and  school  balances,  26.8 
per  cent.’ 

“These  figures  are  not  interesting  merely 
because  they  present  a  total  that  runs  into 
millions — they  teach  pupils  the  value  of 
pennies  and  nickels  and  dimes.  The  boys 
and  girls  who  are  voluntarily  participating 
in  this  system  of  saving  are  receiving  an 
education  in  thrift.” 


Education  and  Gum 

(From  the  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  News.) 

“California  has  one  of  the  most  expensive 
school  systems  in  the  union. 

“And  yet  even  that  tremendous  cost  is 
much  less  than  what  the  people  of  the 
state  pay  for  tobacco.  The  cost,  last  year, 
was  for  tobacco  $86,932,71 1,  and  for  schools 
$75,576,031.  That  was  $21.62  per  capita 
for  tobacco,  and  only  $i8.8o  for  schools. 
For  all  luxuries  combined,  the  people  spent 
over  a  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

“  Eighteen  dollars  for  schools  is  a  lot.  But 
it  is  not  enough  for  tobacco,  scarcely  enough 
for  chewing  gum,  and  nowhere  near  enough 
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for  moving  pictures,  to  say  nothing  of 
automobiles  or  radio. 

“Add  the  chewing  gum  bills  of  the  nation 
to  the  present  cost  of  schools  and  it  would 
mean  a  good  schoolhouse  and  a  well-paid 
teacher  for  every  child  in  the  land.” 


Paying  Teachers  According  to  the 
Measured  Value  of  Service 

(From  the  Globe,  Toronto.) 

“Among  the  varied  opinions  on  the  pay- 
by-merit  system  for  teachers  in  letters  in  to¬ 
day’s  issue  are  several  valuable  suggestions 
based  on  the  experience  of  United  States 
cities.  Those  who  support  the  proposal 
of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  to 
inaugurate  this  system  will  find  some 
comfort  in  the  report  from  New  York,  where 
a  similar  plan  has  been  in  operation  since 
1898,  the  rating  of  teachers  being  fixed  by 
the  Principal  and  the  Superintendent  as¬ 
signed  to  the  school.  Provision  for  rating 
is  also  made  in  Chicago,  and  is  the  basis  of 
promotion.  On  efficiency,  the  teachers  are 
entered  as  good,  excellent,  or  superior  as 
shown  by  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent.  The  experience  of  these 
two  cities  should  be  examined  more  thor¬ 
oughly  by  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Board 
in  their  quest  for  significant  information. 

“These  favorable  experiences  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  at 
other  points  and  of  the  opinions  gathered  by 
those  who  have  made  a  considerable  study 
of  the  subject.  The  correspondent  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado,  Mr.  Puffer,  raises  an  im¬ 
portant  point  when  he  asks.  What  is  the  real 
objective  of  education  ?  Is  it  to  develop  the 
natural  aptitudes  of  pupils,  the  training  of 
intelligent  citizens,  or  instruction  in  funda¬ 
mental  subjects?  When  that  question  is 
answered  there  will  be  a  better  basis  for 
judging  the  ability  of  teachers. 

“Herein  lies  a  basic  difficulty  in  paying 
teachers  by  merit.  One  set  of  judges  may 
rate  any  one  of  those  three  alternatives  as 
the  main  purpose,  and  two  other  sets  of 
judges  may  favor  the  other  two  aims.  This 
fact  is  bound  to  complicate  any  system  of 


rating,  and,  some  authorities  believe,  would 
make  it  unworkable.  There  is  also  the 
human  element,  referred  to  by  several 
authorities  as  presenting  a  serious  obstacle. 
It  is  the  experience  in  Canadian  cities  that, 
even  for  ordinary  promotion,  the  temptation 
to  ‘lobby’  cannot  always  be  resisted,  and  if 
rating  becomes  dependent  on  personal  judg¬ 
ments  and  relations  there  is  some  danger  of 
an  intolerable  situation  arising. 

“The  plan  of  an  ‘upper  maximum,*  in 
operation  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  offers  room  for 
favorable  consideration.  It  is  a  recognition 
of  merit,  and  gives  a  higher  grading  to  which 
ambitious  and  competent  teachers  may 
strive.  Another  plan  finding  favor  across 
the  border  is  the  granting  of  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  for  study  or  travel,  or  some 
similar  reward,  for  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
a  teacher  who  seeks  self-improvement.  Al¬ 
ready  in  Toronto  hundreds  of  teachers  are 
taking  summer  or  night  courses  with  a  view 
to  advancing  in  training  as  they  gain  in 
experience. 

“It  is  possible  that  merit  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  through  some  system  which  will  escape 
the  handicaps  which  it  is  apparent  are  in 
danger  of  accompanying  a  ‘merit  system* 
where  judgments  conflict  and  where  the  per¬ 
sonal  element  may  bring  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  irritation.” 


President  Coolidge  for  More  Schooling 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Times.) 

“President  Coolidge  points  to  two  out¬ 
standing  school  needs.  One  is  for  better 
educational  facilities  in  the  rural  districts 
and  the  other  for  relief  of  congestion  in 
many  city  schools,  particularly  high  schools. 
These  have  been  recognized  as  perhaps 
the  leading  problems  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  no  doubt  several 
explanations  for  them,  but  this  fact  is 
plainer  than  any  other:  In  the  period  of 
the  war  and  immediately  after  the  war  there 
was  a  halt  in  school  as  well  as  other  forms 
of  building,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
arose  an  unusual  demand  for  education 
which  taxed  existing  school  facilities  beyond 
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their  limits  in  many  of  the  cities  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  country  districts  where  facilities 
had  been  less  adequate  than  elsewhere. 

“At  this  time  a  good  number  of  the  cities 
either  have  met  the  demands  for  enlarged 
school  facilities  or  are  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so. 

“Children  everywhere  in  the  country  have 
a  right  to  an  equal  chance  at  an  education. 
As  long  as  the  present  inequalities  in  op¬ 
portunity  exist  democracy  has  failed  to 
function  and  the  cost  will  be  paid  in  in¬ 
efficiency  and  poor  citizenship  of  large 
numbers  in  future  generations.” 

How  Much  Time  for  Each  Study? 

(From  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Journal.) 

“A  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Teachers’ 
Association,  that  was  given  the  task  of 
studying  elementary  education  in  the  schools 
of  the  State,  in  the  rural  schools,  the  bor¬ 
oughs  and  towmships  and  the  cities,  reports 
some  very  interesting  facts  regarding  time 
allowance  for  teaching  various  subjects. 

“We  hear  so  much  of  late  about  the 
Tads  and  frills’  of  the  school  curriculum 
that  many  people  may  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
teacher’s  time  is  devoted  to  teaching  some¬ 
thing  else  than  the  subjects  that  are  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  essentials. 

“As  a  result  of  a  questionnaire,  it  was 
found  out  that  52.5  per  cent,  of  the  time 
of  the  school  day  is  given  to  the  study  of 
the  ‘three  R’s’  group  of  subjects.  The  so- 
called  social  studies,  such  as  geography, 
history,  civics  and  science,  which  most 
people  will  agree  are  quite  as  practical  as 
‘rithmerlc,  reading  and  riting,’  occupy  14.6 
of  the  school  day. 

“The  day  has  passed  when  the  health 
subjects,  such  as  hygiene  and  physical 
training,  were  regarded  as  fads.  It  is 
being  found  out  that  health  is  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  success  in  life,  and  that  instruction 
in  hygiene  is  of  prime  importance.  These 
subjects  occupy  13.8  of  the  school  day. 

“The  groups  of  subjects  enumerated  above 
consume  80.9  per  cent  of  the  school  day. 
Opening  exercises  and  the  required  cele¬ 


bration  of  special  days  take  up  4.3  per  cent 
of  the  school  day,  and  2.9  per  cent  is 
consumed  in  pursuing  optional  or  required 
studies. 

“There  is  11.9  per  cent  of  the  school 
day  left  for  the  ‘fads’  of  industrial  arts, 
music  and  drawing.  These  subjects,  that 
consume  11.9  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the 
teachers,  are  the  ones,  it  is  observed  by 
the  committee,  ‘that  have  brought  upon 
the  schools  much  adverse  criticism.’ 

“There  are  many  parents  and  taxpayers, 
how’ever,  who  are  convinced  that  industrial 
arts  are  quite  as  essential  as  any  other 
subject;  and  there  are  many  who  are  ready 
to  defend  music  and  drawing  as  very 
desirable,  if  not  essential,  subjects  of  the 
curriculum. 

“The  problem,  it  appears,  is  not  that 
of  deciding  what  subjects  shall  be  included 
in  the  school  curriculum,  so  much  as  that 
of  deciding  what  amount  of  time  shall  be 
given  to  each  group  of  subjects,  and  to  each 
separate  subject.  The  problem  is  that 
of  determining  what  are  the  relative  values 
of  the  various  groups  of  subjects,  and  of  the 
separate  subjects  of  the  curriculum.” 


The  Princeton  Plan 

(From  the  Washington  Post.) 

“The  Princeton  plan  of  study,  of  which  so 
much  was  heard  in  educational  circles  two 
years  ago,  and  which  evoked  so  much  gen¬ 
eral  interest  throughout  the  country,  has  had 
its  first  complete  try-out  and  the  results 
appear  to  be  eminently  satisfactory.  Out  of 
a  senior  class  of  382,  only  17  failed  to  obtain 
degrees,  the  percentage  of  successes  being 
thus  95.55.  It  would  accordingly  appear 
that  the  standard  set  is  not  too  high,  for, 
under  the  old  plan,  there  were  52  failures 
in  1923  and  40  in  1924.  In  view  of  these 
figures,  the  question  really  is  whether  the 
standard  is  high  enough.  It  may  well  be 
that  for  the  first  experiment  there  was  a 
conscious,  or  at  least  a  sub-conscious,  easing 
of  the  strain  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  and 
a  tautening  and  bracing  tendency  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  future. 
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“There  has,  however,  been  a  mild  outcry 
in  certain  quarters  against  the  new  plan 
because,  among  the  seventeen  who  fell  by 
the  wayside,  five  were  well-known  athletes. 
This  objection  leaves  out  of  account  two 
important  facts,  first,  that  out  of  the  365 
graduates,  52  had  won  the  varsity  letter; 
and,  second,  that  too  great  a  devotion 
to  outdoor  sports  by  a  student  invariably 
brings  in  its  train  certain  academic  penalties. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  the  wind  is  tem¬ 
pered  to  the  shorn  lamb  by  allowing  all  those 
who  failed  to  obtain  a  degree  yesterday  to 
come  up  again  for  examination  in  1926,  and 
in  the  interim  they  may  be  resident  or 
non-resident  at  their  own  choice.  This  con¬ 
cession  is,  however,  regarded  as  only  a 
temporary  relaxation  of  the  regulation  under 
which  a  senior  passes  or  fails,  once  and  for  all. 

“There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
new  Princeton  plan,  which  is  thus  sum¬ 
marized  by  Dean  Eisenhart: 

“Tn  accordance  with  the  new  plan  a  stu¬ 
dent  during  his  last  two  years  concentrates 
the  major  part  of  his  work  in  a  field  of  study, 
for  example,  history,  economics  or  physics. 
The  work  is  done  in  lecture  courses,  pre¬ 
ceptorial  conferences,  and  independent  study 
under  an  advisor.  These  constitute  a  part 
of  his  general  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
junior  year  and  of  the  examination  upon 
his  subject  at  the  end  of  his  senior  year. 
The  concentration  on  a  field  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  higher  standing  in  this  work 
than  in  his  outside  courses  are  aimed  to 
develop  within  the  individual  intellectual 
curiosity,  habits  of  study,  and  ability  to 
study.  These  are  the  qualities  now  being 
required,  for  example^  by  the  large  business 
organizations  in  their  search  for  college 
graduates  to  be  employed  by  them.’ 

“That  last  little  utilitarian  touch  will  cause 
a  shudder  to  the  old-fashioned  educator,  who 
looked  to  ‘culture’  as  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  of  a  college  course;  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  expects  from  the 
university  man  that  he  be  not  only  a  molder 
of  opinion  and  an  arbiter  elegantiarum,  but 
also  that  he  be  a  doer  of  deeds,  a  coefficient 
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of  industry,  a  builder  of  business,  a  plotter 
and  planner  of  trade  expansion — in  short, 
a  ‘go-getter,’  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense 
of  that  much-abused  term.” 

Schools  Are  Not  for  the  Teachers 

(From  the  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Evening  News.) 

“Dr.  Frank  W.  Wright,  state  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  schools,  fears  a  large 
part  of  the  public  is  under  the  delusion  that 
systems  constitute  in  themselves  the  ‘end* 
instead  of  the  ‘means  to  an  end.’  In  the 
words  of  the  Massachusetts  educator,  ‘The 
schools  and  the  school  systems  belong  to 
the  nation’s  children  and  have  for  their 
single  purpose  the  education  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  nation,  and  do  not  exist  to  give 
jobs  to  teachers  and  administrative  em¬ 
ployes,  nor  as  an  excuse  for  levying  taxes 
and  constructing  fine  buildings.’ 

“Doubtlessly  there  are  thousands  of 
near-sighted  and  self-centered  individuals 
throughout  this  country  who  look  upon  the 
great  public  school  system  from  the  polit¬ 
ical  or  employment-agency  viewpoint  and 
overlook  the  essential  fact  that  this  system 
is  the  one  source  of  education  for  millions 
of  boys  and  girls.  Perhaps  schools  would 
be  better  taught  and  school  systems  better 
administered  if  more  teachers  and  more  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  administrative  employes 
of  the  state,  county,  and  local  school  sys¬ 
tems  fully  realized  that  they  belonged  to 
the  schools  and  the  school  child. 

“Dr.  Wright’s  criticism  applies  to  all  gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  every  governmental  depart¬ 
ment.  Too  often  politicians,  public  officials, 
and  government  jobholders  forget  their 
position  as  servants  of  the  people  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  believing  that  the  government  and 
its  coffers  belong  to  them  rather  than  to  the 
taxpayers  and  citizens.” 

Politics  and  the  Course  of  Study 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 

“The  state  text  board  of  Texas,  presided 
over  by  the  governor,  Mrs.  Mlram  Fer¬ 
guson,  has  ordered  all  references  to  evolution 
to  be  taken  out  of  school  texts  by  the 
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publishers  before  they  are  delivered.  Ten¬ 
nessee,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  pro¬ 
hibited  the  teaching  of  evolution.  The 
political  power  in  Texas  is  exercised  to  the 
same  end  by  a  state  administrative  board. 

“It  is  probable  that  in  both  instances  the 
political  power  to  do  this  exists  consti¬ 
tutionally  in  the  state  and  can  be  used  if 
the  government  wants  to  do  so.  In  many 
other  states  there  have  been  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  same  prohibition.  It  is 
thought  that  this  will  be  successful  in  a 
number,  and  that  the  political  power  of 
the  state  to  regulate  the  schools  will  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  science  may  be  taught. 

“Political  power  has  mutations.  It  changes 
back  and  forth  with  persons  and  with 
political  opinions.  In  some  states  it  may 
require  the  referendum  at  various  times  to 
determine  whether  there  was  a  glacial 
epoch.  The  ice  age  versus  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  The  Cromagnons  versus  Adam  and 
Eve.  A  universe  in  six  days  or  one  in 
inorganic  and  organic  evolution.  An  earth 
that  is  flat  with  a  revolving  sun  or  geological 
and  biological  ages  and  distance  in  light 
years. 

“Politics  always  has  been  in  the  public 
schools  because  they  are  under  political 
control,  but  heretofore  the  small  stuff  of 
politics  has  been  involved — control,  salaries, 
jobs,  leases,  waste  paper,  etc.,  all  small  stuff. 
But  this  decision  of  politics  to  say  what  shall 
be  taught  and  what  shall  prepare  and  meas¬ 
ure  the  intelligence  of  future  citizens  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  public  school  system  and  the 
state  universities. 

“Wherever  it  is  done  it  takes  the  schools 
and  universities  supported  by  public  funds 
and  controlled  by  politics  out  of  the  real 
educational  system.  It  means  that  a  stu¬ 
dent,  to  get  an  education,  must  go  to  the 
private  endowed  schools.  People  must  pay 
taxes  to  support  the  politically  controlled 
schools,  but  they  can  seek  freedom  of 
intelligence  for  their  children  in  the  private 
schools,  and  they  will  do  so.  The  great 
endowed  universities  and  the  small  endowed 
colleges  will  take  the  place  of  the  state 
schools.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  great 


importance  in  the  elementary  schools,  but 
intelligent  people,  when  able,  will  seek  the 
withdrawal  of  their  children  as  soon  as 
possible  from  schools  of  political  interference 
with  intelligence. 

“This  will  defeat  the  purpose  of  school 
expenditures.  It  will  make  public  edu¬ 
cation  a  wasteful  and  dark  system.  It  is 
probable  that  the  only  restraint  on  politics 
must  be  self-imposed.  Mr.  Bryan  was 
probably  sound  in  that.  The  control  of 
what  is  taught  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  is  in  the  government  supported  by 
the  people,  and  there  is  no  constitutional 
protection  against  government  making  a  fool 
of  itself  in  this  fashion.  The  relief  will  be 
in  the  school  out  of  government  control.** 

College  Education  Often  Worthless 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Post.) 

“The  other  day  a  group  of  the  country*s 
biggest  business  men  got  together.  They  fell 
to  talking  about  boys — young  men  who  come 
asking  for  jobs. 

“What  they  said  was  not  very  flattering. 
Though  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
pouring  out  ever-increasing  streams  of  grad¬ 
uates,  they  agreed,  business  houses  are  find¬ 
ing  it  harder  and  harder  to  get  the  kind  of 
youngsters  they  want  to  fill  jobs. 

“Why?  It*s  quite  simple, they  said.  The 
boys  all  want  to  start  at  the  top.  Few  seem 
willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up — 
as  necessary  today,  despite  universal  edu¬ 
cation,  as  it  ever  was.  They  concluded 
that  there  is  something  the  matter  either 
with  the  modern  boy  or  our  system  of 
education. 

“While  mulling  this  over  in  a  depressed 
sort  of  way  our  eye  fell  upon  a  headline  in 
the  paper  lying  on  our  knee: 

BOYS,  BROKE,  WALK  175  MILES 
TO  ATTEND  COLLEGE 

“That  headline,  it  seemed  to  us,  answered 
the  whole  question.  In  the  old  days,  boys, 
as  a  rule,  had  to  dig  for  their  education. 
Like  the  young  men  mentioned  above — the 
boys  who  walked  from  the  Florida  state-line 
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to  Birmingham  doing  odd  jobs  on  the  way 
to  earn  their  food,  and  who  are  now  working 
their  way  through  Howard  College — they 
wanted  an  education  so  badly  they  were 
willing  to  fight  for  it. 

“Today  the  ambition  is  mostly  on  the 
parents’  side.  They  want  their  son  to  be 
‘educated.’  So  they  ‘send’  him  off,  whether 
or  no.  Too  many  fathers  today  are  work¬ 
ing  their  sons’  way  through  college  and 
not  enough  sons  are  working  their  own. 

“Isn’t  this  the  answer  to  the  business 
man’s  lament?” 


Young  Children  in  Rural  Schools 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.) 

“Children  whose  first  school  year  is  spent 
in  the  kindergarten  are  fortunate.  Since  the 
one  room  school  cannot  offer  kindergarten 
work,  country  children  of  kindergarten 
age  should  be  kept  at  home.  According 
to  information  received  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
parents  in  rural  districts  in  increasing 
numbers  realize  that  children  should  wait 
until  they  are  approximately  six  years  of  age 
before  entering  school. 

“Teachers  appreciating  the  injury  often 
inflicted  by  the  change  from  the  active 
outdoor  life,  so  essential  to  health  and 
physical  development,  to  the  secondary  life 
of  the  schools  are  doing  much  to  make  school 
life  less  sedentary  and  the  transition  from 
the  free  pre-school  life  to  the  more  exacting 
demands  of  the  school  gradual  and  easy. 
They  see  to  it  that  children  get  exercise, 
physical  relief  and  education  in  using  such 
materials  as  construction  paper,  paste, 
crayola,  scissors,  clay,  blocks,  and  a  set  of 
type  for  printing. 

“Where  school  boards  have  not  furnished 
such  supplies  money  is  often  raised  for  their 
purchase  through  the  efforts  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  other  organi¬ 
zations.” 

Education  and  Democracy 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.) 

“Calling  attention  to  the  lack  of  support  of 


the  plan  to  enable  75  young  men  and  women 
to  enter  Washington  University  through  the 
aid  of  the  Loan  and  Scholarship  Fund, 
Chancellor  Hadley  not  only  makes  the  usual 
plea  that  such  opportunity  would  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  ambitious  young  people, 
whose  value  to  the  community  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  thorough  education, 
but  suggests  that  such  methods  of  spreading 
the  light  of  learning  and  culture  are  vital 
to  our  democracy. 

“As  a  leading  and  informed  educator. 
Chancellor  Hadley  points  to  the  growing 
danger  of  class  feeling,  owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  by  young  men  and 
women  of  small  means  in  finishing  their 
education.  Our  industrial  system,  he  says, 
‘is  rapidly  developing  employer  and  worker 
classes,  with  a  marked  line  of  separation 
between  them.  This  is  not  fixed  and  finer 
with  us,  but  may  become  so  unless  we 
develop  and  maintain  among  our  youth 
the  Instincts  and  interests  of  democracy.’ 
This  could  largely  be  done  by  providing 
opportunities,  open  to  all  for  university 
courses,  such  as  are  contemplated  by  the 
Washington  University  Loan  and  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund. 

“Chancellor  Hadley  warns  of  the  danger 
to  the  country  in  the  trend  toward  class 
stratification.  England  has  made  no  effort 
to  prevent  this  trend,  and  was  recently 
threatened  with  a  class  revolution,  which 
the  Government  only  averted  at  the  cost  of 
$500,000,000 — too,  probably,  only  a  ‘sop 
to  Cerberus.’  And  he  believes  that  ade¬ 
quate  educational  opportunities  might  avert 
dangerous  industrial  crises.  He  says: 

“‘I  can  picture  a  situation  where  such 
influences  might  be  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance.  If  the  president  of  a  great  railroad 
and  the  president  of  a  great  labor  union 
had  attended  the  same  school,  studied  from 
the  same  books,  belonged  to  the  same  clubs, 
played  on  the  same  athletic  teams,  what 
influences  would  such  associations  have  if 
they  sat  facing  each  other  across  a  council 
table  to  adjust  differences  that  would  affect 
the  industrial  and  social  peace  of  the  entire 
country.’  ” 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS  OF  RICHARD  FREDERICK  SCHOLZ 

Wilson  D.  Wallis 

[Don  Seitz,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  World,  once  spoke  of  Reed  College  as  a  service 
guided  by  actual  human  intelligence.  Allen  Pond,  Architect  and  Civic  Engineer  called  it  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Common  Sense.  A  pioneer  in  devising  a  service  rather  than  an  institution,  a  human  cul- 
turist  laying  out  a  program  on  an  idea  fitted  to  the  student  rather  than  fitting  him  to  an  Inherited 
curriculum  was  Richard  Frederick  Scholz,  president  of  the  college  for  a  little  more  than  three  years 
until  his  death,  July,  1924.  Wilson  Wallis,  who  writes  this  sympathetic  sketch,  was  a  member  of  the 
Reed  College  faculty  when  Doctor  Scholz  was  president.  Doctor  Wallis  is  now  associate  professor 


of  Anthropology  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.] 

WHEN  President  Scholz  assumed  his 
duties  at  Reed  College  he  did  so, 
as  he  once  said,  not  to  be  captain 
of  a  crew,  but  to  participate  in  an  under¬ 
taking.  This  remained  his  attitude  through¬ 
out  his  connection  with  the  college.  His 
educational  schemes,  therefore,  were  not 
something  on  paper  prescribing  the  actions 
of  others,  but  a  working  program  laid  down 
for  himself  in  which  he  sought  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  his  colleagues  in  the  faculty. 

His  first  efforts  went  to  the  making  of  a 
unified  curriculum.  He  did  not  seek  a 
variety  of  subjects  nor  think  that  a  course 
should  be  given  merely  because  someone 
would  take  it  if  offered.  On  the  contrary 
he  reacted  strongly  against  the  prevailing 
“cafeteria”  style  of  offering  courses,  and 
sought  in  place  of  it  a  correlation  of  courses 
which  were  integrated,  supplementary,  inter¬ 
acting,  summative.  It  was  this  correlated 
curriculum  which  gave  rise  to  the  pleasantry 
of  a  “corrugated”  curriculum,  sprung  on  the 
college  community  at  one  of  the  Commence¬ 
ment  alumni  dinners.  But  even  corru¬ 
gations  are  held  together  in  some  rational 
sequence — and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  many  educational  schemes.  Since 
human  knowledge  is  so  diverse  and  ramified 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  introducing 
order  into  the  method  of  presenting  it. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  matter 
of  sequence.  One  thing  should  lead  edu¬ 
cationally  and  not  merely  chronologically 
to  another,  one  step  should  suggest  the  next. 


and  the  next  should  presuppose  the  preceding. 
This  sequence  should  be  not  merely  formal, 
of  course,  but  vital  and  informative,  a 
sequence  of  ideas  and  of  fields,  not  of  cate¬ 
gories  worked  out  in  accordance  with 
preconceived  schemes  which  leave  out  of 
account  the  demands  of  human  nature  or 
those  of  the  sciences.  Such  a  sequence 
is  both  theoretically  and  practically  possible, 
or  life  as  w'ell  as  education  is  a  failure.  The 
subjects  carried  in  a  given  year  should  be 
interrelated,  and  the  work  done  in  one  should 
be  made  to  tell  on  the  others.  The  re¬ 
spective  subjects  must  not  be  treated  as  so 
many  w'atertight  compartments  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  individuals,  students  ^ 
were  grouped  into  one  of  the  two  main 
classes  of  those  whose  major  interests  fell 
in  the  fields  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
those  whose  major  interests  fell  in  the  fields 
of  the  social  sciences.  There  was,  to  be 
sure,  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this 
twofold  scheme  did  not  answer  all  the 
demands  of  individual  interest  and  aim,  and, 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  student,  further 
accommodations  within  the  respective  larger 
fields  were  made.  The  aim  was  to  have 
the  system  serve  the  individual,  rather  than 
have  the  individual  serve  the  system.  In 
Freshman  year  all  took  history,  mathe¬ 
matics,  literature,  and  biology.  Natural- 
science  students  also  took  physics  or  chem¬ 
istry.  The  social-science  student  elected 
two  out  of  three  subjects:  sociology,  politics. 
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economics.  The  arrangement  was  much  the 
same  in  sophomore  year,  but  the  separation 
of  the  two  groups  was  more  pronounced; 
they  took  fewer  subjects  in  common,  and 
carried  fewer  hours  in  a  common  field. 
Social-science  students  carried  more  history; 
also  courses  in  two  other  social  sciences,  with 
an  hour  through  the  year  in  statistics  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  social 
sciences.  Psychology  also  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  here,  likewise  with  special  reference 
to  the  social  sciences,  but  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  natural-science  students  as  well. 

The  attempt  was  to  make  the  work  of  the 
student  a  unity,  to  offer  him  not  courses 
but  one  course,  as  President  Scholz  said. 
For  example,  history  carried  the  student 
through  the  first  year  from  ancient  times  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  a  large  order,  and  one  that  President 
Scholz  himself  filled.  Sociology  dealt  with 
the  social  institutions  and  the  social  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  peoples  described  in  the 
history  course,  and  kept  touch  with  the 
lectures  in  history.  Politics  was  an  account 
of  the  political  institutions  of  the  peoples 
described  in  the  history  course.  Economics 
was  an  account  of  the  economic  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  civilizations  described  in 
the  history  course.  In  short,  history, 
sociology,  politics,  economics,  literature, 
kept  step  and  dealt  nearly  simultaneously 
with  the  same  times  and  peoples. 

This  correlation  was  continued  in  the 
sophomore  year,  the  respective  social  sci¬ 
ences  being  closely  linked  up  and  studying 
common  problems  from  their  respective 
angles.  Statistics  was  given — all  sopho¬ 
more  students  having  had  a  year  of  mathe¬ 
matics — not  for  the  sake  of  statistics  as 
such,  but  to  give  facility  in  handling  one  of 
the  tools  increasingly  employed  in  inter¬ 
preting  social  phenomena.  Like  the  other 
subjects  it  was  a  means  to  an  end. 

Literature  and  language  were  similarly 
linked  up.  The  student  did  not  read  French, 
but  read,  for  example  history  in  French, 
or  sociology  in  German,  and  discussed 
the  subject  matter  with  the  instructor  in 
that  subject,  being  responsible  to  the 


instructor  in  language  only  for  the  linguistic 
part  of  it.  Literature  in  freshman  year 
was  the  literature  of  the  peoples  and  times 
described  in  the  history  and  other  social- 
science  courses,  a  correlation  continued 
through  the  sophomore  year. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  was  thus  a 
unit,  and  a  unit  preparatory  to  the  work 
of  the  next  two  years.  For  in  junior  and 
senior  years  the  student  specialized  more 
in  this  chosen  field.  Yet  this  increasing 
specialization  did  not  carry  the  right  to 
waive  the  work  of  closely  integrated  fields, 
for  these  kept  spilling  over  into  his  own 
chosen  field.  Neither  Nature  nor  man  re¬ 
spects  the  departmental  and  subject  boun¬ 
daries  which  the  educationalist  has  erected 
for  his  own  smugness. 

During  the  senior  year  there  was  planned 
a  series  of  conferences  upon  the  part  of  each 
student,  or  in  groups,  with  a  philosopher 
— not  necessarily  philosopher  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  sense — who  would  lead  the  student 
to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  many 
problems  with  which  he  had  come  into 
contact  during  his  three  years  in  college 
and  induce  him  to  think  out  his  problems 
toward  a  solution.  The  primary  purpose 
was  to  start  reflection  upon  the  interrelated 
problems  of  knowledge  and  of  life  and  give 
each  graduate  who  left  the  institution 
some  helpful  philosophy  of  life  and  nature. 
“Adults  at  their  work  are  not  wholly 
different  from  children  at  their  play.  Work 
and  play  alike  cease  to  be  engaged  in  with 
spirit,  and  they  lose  their  educational 
value  at  the  very  moment  when  they  no 
longer  possess  untried  possibilities  or  mys¬ 
teries  as  yet  unsolved.”  {Dean  Woodbridge) 

II 

An  ideal  of  President  Scholz  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  real  education  in  lieu  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion.  If  people  can  work  to  better  purpose 
under  some  other  scheme  than  that  proposed 
above,  let  some  one  tell  us  what  it  is  and 
let  us  forthwith  adopt  it.  We  seek  results, 
not  methods;  ends,  not  means.  Indeed 
the  stressing  of  methods  and  means  often 
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is  derogatory  to  the  desired  results  and  to 
that  extent  is  an  evil.  Whatever  the  method 
— who  cares  what  it  is,  provided  the  result  is 
attained  ? — let  us  put  the  student  into  touch 
with  the  realities:  that  is  real  education. 
Give  him  source  material  to  work  with.  Do 
not  tell  him  about  Greece  and  Rome  and 
statistical  methods — let  him  come  into 
touch  with  those  civilizations  through  read¬ 
ing  their  literature  and  seeing  their  ac¬ 
complishments,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at 
first  hand,  that  is  through  source  material; 
let  him  work  statistical  problems,  treating 
of  real  phenomena  and  learning  the  use  of 
his  tools  as  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
data. 

In  other  words.  President  Scholz  was  not  so 
much  interested  in  the  teaching  as  he  was  in 
the  learning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  our 
present  system  we  teach  but  do  not  teach 
to  learn.  The  student  who  learns  to  learn 
is  far  in  advance  of  the  student  who  has 
only  learned,  and  who  has  only  what  he  has 
learned.  But  he  who  not  merely  learns  to 
know  or  to  do,  but  learns  in  doing,  has  a  tool 
which  he  needs  through  life.  After  all, 
is  there  anything  we  need,  both  student 
and  teacher,  so  much  as  to  learn  to  learn? 

How  obvious  when  stated,  but  how  seldom 
acted  upon  in  educational  procedure!  Do 
we  learn  to  drive  a  machine  by  being  told 
about  it?  Only  in  part;  whatever  assistance 
we  may  receive  by  being  told,  we  must 
learn  to  do  by  doing.  We  do  not  learn 
to  speak  a  language  by  reading  about  it, 
nor  by  reading  it,  nor  by  hearing  it.  We 
learn  to  talk  it  only  when  we  talk  it.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  ability  to  learn  and  to  apply 
knowledge,  and  that  ability,  like  every  other 
ability,  is  developed  only  by  use.  How  we 
teachers  stifle  the  ability  of  the  young  by 
submerging  them  with  courses  and  lecturing 
them  into  ineptitude! 

Ill 

Another  ideal  of  President  Scholz  was 
to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  and  by 
means  that  are  creditable  to  both  the  giver 
and  the  receiver.  He  was  loth  to  graduate 
people  by  the  magic  of  a  mathematical 


addition  performed  in  the  registrar’s  office. 
He  thought  that  students  ought  to  graduate 
themselves. 

Under  his  initiative  the  faculty  did  away 
»  in  junior  and  senior  year  with  credit  for 
courses.  The  responsibility  for  graduation 
was  thrown  upon  the  student  and  the 
registrar  relieved  of  this  responsibility.  If 
the  student  could  not  add  up  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  if  there  was  nothing  summative  in 
his  education,  no  appeal  lay  to  the  adding 
machine  in  some  administrative  office.  Ex¬ 
aminations  covering  a  one-  or  a  two-year 
period  of  work  may  not,  at  first,  sound 
attractive  to  the  student;  but  has  he  any 
ground  for  complaint  if  we  say  that  we  do 
not  care  what  he  has  had  but  rather  what 
he  does  have  when  he  appears  as  a  candidate 
for  a  degree?  After  all,  what  other  test 
is  reasonable  or  just? 

I  feel  sure  that  President  Scholz  would 
have  agreed  with  the  sentiment  recently 
expressed  by  Professor Woodbridge:  “We  are 
told  that  we  are  under  an  obligation  to 
educate  the  students.  The  obligation  of  a 
university  is,  however,  not  to  educate  them 
but  to  force  intellectual  independence  upon 
them.  We  are  told  that  we  must  prepare 
students  for  degrees.  It  gives  them  rather 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  which  may 
be  worthy  of  a  degree.” 

IV 

But  what  of  the  faculty?  There’s  the 
rub!  Must  they,  too,  learn  and  learn  to 
learn?  Many  will  feel  that  this  is  not  what 
they  are  paid  for  and  will  resent  the  im¬ 
plication.  But  it  ought  to  be  what  they 
are  paid  for,  and  they  should  not  resent  the 
implication.  A  scheme  of  this  sort  does 
interfere  with  past  schemes  and  likely  will 
upset  some  future  ones.  I  remember  com¬ 
plaining  to  a  colleague  that  I  rather  resented 
being  made  to  work  for  students — I  had 
thought  they  were  present  to  cater  to  my 
interests,  not  I  to  theirs.  They  were 
created  to  learn  my  courses,  and  it  was  not 
right  that  I  should  have  to  bother  about 
their  course  in  life.  Let  them  go  elsewhere 
if  they  did  not  like  my  fare!  The  attitude 
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persists  if  people  are  not  interested  in  the 
scheme,  it  passes  quickly  if  they  are.  In 
the  end  the  sharing  of  a  common  adventure 
more  than  compensates  for  personal  in¬ 
convenience — and,  besides,  it  is  an  edu¬ 
cation.  Part  of  that  education  the  writer 
sought  in  attending,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  faculty,  the  freshman 
course  in  history.  President  Scholz  had  held 
that  graduate  work  can  begin  long  before 
graduation,  that  it  is  an  attitude  and  a 
method  rather  than  a  miraculous  trans¬ 
formation  which  takes  place  when  the 
student  is  handed  a  piece  of  sheepskin 
containing  nothing  intelligible  but  his  own 
name;  and  certainly  many  a  student  vindi¬ 
cates  this  optimism.  Well,  the  thing  must 
work  the  other  way,  I  suppose,  and  graduate 
students  can  learn  much  from  undergraduate 
courses. 

The  talking  over  with  other  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  common  problems — 
for  now  they  had  become  common — was  an 
inspiration  which  led  to  much  education 
on  the  part  of  those  concerned.  Each 
learned  something,  if  only  because  he  had 
to. 

V 

Back  of  these  plans  lay  a  philosophy 
of  education,  an  effort  to  grasp  the  meaning 
and  the  significance  of  knowledge  in  the 
scheme  of  human  life.  I  think  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Scholz  would  have  said  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  a  college  education  is  to 
make  the  student  an  intelligent  citizen  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  so  that  he  can 
live  in  it  more  understandingly  and  more 
happily.  This  involves  an  orientation  in 
the  world  of  Nature  and  of  human  nature. 
He  would  have  liked  to  include  a  course 
in  elementary  astronomy  and  one  in  human 
geography,  giving  the  student  orientation 
in  the  physical  world,  as  biology  gives  him 
orientation  in  the  realm  of  living  beings,  and 
history  in  the  realm  of  civilizations.  He 
sought  a  correlation  of  the  contents  of 
courses,  because  Nature  is  a  unit  and  human 
nature  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  unit.  The 
problem  of  life  and  of  living  trenches  upon 


every  field  of  knowledge.  One  must  see 
a  phase  or  a  problem  of  civilization  from  its 
economic,  its  psychological,  its  social,  its 
political  angles,  in  order  to  understand 
it.  Much  of  the  maladjustment  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live  comes  from  failure 
to  unite  and  emphasize  our  common  in¬ 
terests,  to  pool  our  knowledge  in  efforts 
to  solve  problems  which  all  want  solved, 
to  achieve  results  which  we  agree  are 
desirable.  No  one  needs  history  and  social 
science  more  than  do  those  whose  efforts  are 
given  to  the  natural  sciences,  for  they  live 
in  the  world  of  men  as  well  as  in  a  world  of 
things,  and  should  be  intelligent  and  helpful 
citizens  in  that  world  of  men,  whatever  the 
field  of  professional  activity.  No  one  needs 
the  exact  methods  of  the  mathematical  and 
natural  sciences  more  than  do  the  workers 
in  the  social  sciences,  a  field  much  given  to 
vagueness  and  inefficient,  inexact  methods. 
Each  has  much  to  learn  from  the  other. 
If  only  they  would  learn!  “Do  you  find 
that  one  science  hampers  the  other?  I 
should  think  not;  on  the  contrary  one  should 
be  a  help  to  the  other.”^  And,  as  Louis 
Pasteur  said,  “It  would  indeed  be  a  grand 
thing  to  give  the  heart  its  share  in  the 
progress  of  science.” 

VI 

I  suppose  that  every  navigator  who  crosses 
the  ocean  knows  that  no  worthy  aim  is 
exactly  fulfilled.  He  knows  also  that  though 
he  will  deviate  from  his  course  he  would 
not  bring  the  vessel  into  port  if  there  were  no 
guiding  star  and  no  definite  destination 
ahead.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Scholz  did  not  attain  all  his  objectives. 
He  altered  plans  and  procedure  from  time 
to  time,  though  he  kept  steadily  to  his  larger 
idea  of  what  education  ought  to  be  and  do. 
All  life  is  experiment,  he  used  to  remind 
us,  and  one  must  change  if  one  is  not  to 
stagnate.  He  looked  upon  all  education  as 
an  experiment,  and  particularly  upon  his 
own  plan  as  an  experimental  one. 

'Letter  of  Joseph  Pasteur  to  his  later  famous  son,  Louis.  CooM 
the  father  have  foreseen  how  applicable  his  words  were  to  the  career 
of  hit  ton,  he  would  have  had  amplest  demonstration  of  their  wisdoos. 
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Idealism  coupled  with  full  sense  of  the  the  lives  of  students  who  will  carry  on  the 
realities  permeated  him  in  every  educational  torch. 

effort.  He  dreamed  plans  but  depended  A  short  life,  for  his  “candle  burned  at 
upon  adequate  means  for  carrying  them  out.  both  ends.”  But,  “It  gave  a  lovely  light.” 
No  plan  was  a  good  one  which  would  not  To  dream,  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  live 
work;  pragmatic  sanction  was  applied  at  worthily  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
every  turn.  His  interests  were  broad,  caught  the  divine  spark!  The  worth  of 
his  activity,  untiring.  Literally,  he  gave  his  life  can  not  be  measured  in  length  of  days, 
life  to  a  cause.  It  was  a  worthy  life  dedi-  His  untimely  death  was  a  loss  to  the  cause  of 
cated  to  a  cause  larger  than  the  span  of  education  and  to  the  opportunity  of  youth; 
individual  life.  He  was  first  and  foremost  but  I  think  rather  of  the  rich  contribution 
an  inspiring  teacher,  and  he  will  live  long  in  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  lovable  personality. 


CRITERIA  OF  A  STANDARDIZED  TEST 

G.  M.  Wilson 

[The  feature  of  this  article  which  will  attract  attention  is  the  setting  forth  of  major  criteria.  These 
are  obviously  most  Important  though  they  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  neglected  by  some  meas¬ 
urement  people.  Doctor  Wilson  has  tried  the  substance  of  this  article  upon  his  class  In  measurements 
in  the  School  of  Education,  Boston  University.  The  response  of  his  group  indicates  that  he  is  stressing 
a  significant  matter.  Doctor  Wilson  is  an  Indlanian,  who  began  teaching  at  fifteen  years  of  age  in  a 
rural  school,  mixing  the  next  fifteen  years  in  schooling  and  teaching,  later  graduating  from  Indiana 
State  Normal,  Indiana  University,  and  Columbia  University.  After  serving  as  city  superintendent  in 
Connersvllle,  he  became  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  Iowa  State  College,  going  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  to  Boston  University  in  1922.  Doctor  Wilson  is  the  author  of  Motivation  of  School 
Work,  How  to  Measure,  What  is  Americanism?,  and  the  National  Education  Association’s  Arithmetic 
Reports.] 

The  work  of  adequate  and  final  vali-  It  seems  worth  while,  however,  to  at- 
dation  of  a  test  is  so  extensive  and  so  tempt  to  bring  together  for  practitioners  a 
detailed  that  it  may  be  left  to  the  ex-  simple  statement  of  criteria  to  be  used  in  the 
perts  in  statistical  measurement.  Such  selection  of  tests.  The  criteria  given  below 
validation  has  taken  place  during  the  past  emphasize,  particularly  under  major  cri- 
few  years  and  is  sure  to  continue  more  teria,  some  points  frequently  neglected  even 
rapidly  and  more  profitably  as  more  workers  by  experts  in  the  field  of  measurement, 
in  the  field  understand  the  technique  and  These  criteria  deserve  careful  study, 
accumulate  data  sufficient  for  final  judg¬ 
ments.  We  are  learning  that  some  tests  in  Criteria  For  a  Test 

reading,  for  example,  measure  other  things 

more  than  they  measure  ability  to  read.  Primary  or  Major  Criteria. — ^The  major 
Gradually  such  tests  will  be  dropped  from  criteria  relate  to  the  ends  which  should  be 
the  list.  We  are  learning  how  inadequately  served  by  testing  and  which  are  more  fun- 
some  of  the  early  tests  in  arithmetic  accom-  damental  than  the  testing  itself, 
plished  the  intended  purposes.  We  know  i.  The  test  should  be  in  harmony  with  and 
through  the  work  of  Otis  the  reliability  of  reinforce  the  right  curricular  principles. — 
certain  spelling  scales.  Such  work  is  most  This  means  that  the  true  purposes  of  the 
valuable  but  is  somewhat  beyond  the  ordi-  subject  from  a  curricular  standpoint  should 
nary  field  workers  in  tests  and  measurements,  be  furthered  by  the  test.  In  the  funda- 
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mentals  of  arithmetic,  speed  and  accuracy  in 
automatic  responses  are  wanted.  The  tests 
which  measure  progress  in  these  lines  are, 
therefore,  directly  reinforcing  the  tool  pur¬ 
poses  of  arithmetic.  The  work  in  history 
and  civics  is  in  the  schools  in  order  to  further 
the  civic  aim.  A  so-called  information  test 
which  emphasized  unrelated  facts  of  little 
or  no  value  in  present  civic  thinking  does  not 
reinforce  the  true  purposes  of  history  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  condemned  as  a  test  in  his¬ 
tory  and  civics. 

2.  A  test  should  encourage^  supplements 
and  reinforce  proper  methods  of  teaching. — 
Since  automatic  memory  results  are  wanted 
in  arithmetic  the  drill  method  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  one.  A  test,  therefore,  which  calls  for 
automatic  mastery  of  the  fundamental  facts, 
properly  reinforces  the  drill  procedure. 
Miss  Ringer  has  shown  how  such  tests  may 
be  used  to  motivate  highly  the  drill  in  arith¬ 
metic.  History  on  the  other  hand  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  subject  and  is  properly  taught  in  terms 
of  large  problem  units  of  thinking  which  con¬ 
nect  vitally  with  present-day  civic  and  politi¬ 
cal  problems.  A  test  in  history  which  calls 
for  memorization  of  facts  will  exercise  a 
strong  influence  toward  the  neglect  of  the 
right  method  of  teaching  history  and  toward 
drill  upon  the  unrelated  unessentials  called 
for  in  the  test. 

3.  A  test  should  serve  the  true  purposes  of 
an  examination. — 

a.  A  good  examination  is  the  best 

teaching  which  can  be  done  at 
the  time. 

b. .  A  good  examination  provides  for 

a  new  view,  a  reorganization, 
or  a  worth-while  application. 

If  an  examination  is  to  be  good  teaching  it 
means  that  it  will  not  be  imposed  from  with¬ 
out  but  it  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  and  fully  in  harmony  v/ith  her  plans 
and  purposes.  It  means  also  that  the  test 
must  be  in  harmony  with  good  teaching  and 
must  provide  the  kind  of  material  that  will 
mean  new  thinking  in  a  worth-while  situ¬ 
ation. 

Regardless  of  a  test’s  statistical  and  me¬ 
chanical  excellence,  if  these  three  criteria 


are  not  properly  met  the  test  is  to  be  looked 
upon  with  extreme  doubt,  and,  unless  for 
very  special  reasons,  is  to  be  rejected. 

Secondary  or  Minor  Criteria. — Examin¬ 
ations  are  a  means,  not  an  end.  Standard¬ 
ized  tests  are  likewise  a  means  not  an  end. 
Unless  a  test  meets  the  three  primary  cri¬ 
teria  given  above  it  is  bad  and  should  be 
abandoned.  However,  it  may  meet  the  three 
primary  criteria  and  still  not  be  nearly  as 
good  a  test  as  possible.  There  are  further 
refinements  and  these  refinements  have  been 
the  particular  contribution  of  the  scientific 
workers  in  the  field  of  educational  measure¬ 
ment.  Any  teacher  knows  that  all  questions 
are  not  of  equal  value.  She  knows,  further¬ 
more,  that  she  has  frequently  increased  their 
value  by  slight  modifications.  One  purpose 
of  scientific  procedure  in  measurement  is  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  questions  or  other 
means  of  measuring  used.  In  general,  the 
results  of  such  refinements  upon  a  test  are  to 
make  it  more  valid,  more  accurate,  more  re¬ 
liable,  more  objective,  more  economical  to 
administer,  more  valuable  in  its  interpreta¬ 
tive  results.  Notice  a  few^  of  the  details  by 
which  these  general  improvements  are  ac¬ 
complished. 

I.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  a  test  may  be  made  more  valid: 

(a)  It  may  be  modified  so  as  to 

correlate  more  highly  with  a 
valid  criterion. 

(b)  It  may  be  extended  so  as  to 

measure  more  comprehen¬ 
sively  the  trait  or  ability  in 
question. 

(c)  It  may  be  modified  so  as  to  be 

more  nearly  non-coachable. 

(d)  Ambiguities  may  be  eliminated. 

(e)  The  elements  of.  the  test  may 

be  more  correctly  weighed. 
For  example,  in  many  of  the 
examinations  each  question 
is  given  a  value  of  ten.  It 
may  be  better  to  give  a 
question  of  less  importance 

•For  more  extended  treatment  tee  McCall,  W.  A.;  How  to  Emptfi- 
tnetU  in  Education,  ch.  5 
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a  value  of  five  and  a  question 
of  greater  importance  fifteen 
or  twenty. 

3.  A  test  may  be  made  more  accurate; 

(a)  By  placing  in  it  elements  so 

easy  that  no  pupil  will  make 
a  zero  score. 

(b)  By  placing  in  it  elements  so 

difficult  that  no  pupil  will 
make  a  perfect  score. 

(c)  By  having  the  differences 

among  elements  or  steps 
small  enough  that  there  will 
be  no  undistributed  scores. 

(d)  By  requiring  the  score  in  a 

statistical  form  instead  of  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  word,  or 
general  phrase.  Only  these 
scores  that  are  in  numerical 
or  statistical  form  yield  to 
statistical  treatment. 

3.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  reliability  and  objectivity  may  be  in¬ 
creased  : 

(a)  Arrange  that  pupil  responses 

shall  be  controlled  and  as 
brief  as  possible.  In  general 
this  is  accomplished  by  re¬ 
quiring  the  pupil  to  fill  in  a 
blank  or  check  a  word. 

(b)  Make  the  instructions  for  ad¬ 

ministering  the  test  so  defi¬ 
nite  that  uniformity  will  be 
secured.  This  may  be  aided 
by  giving  a  sample  or  pre¬ 
liminary  test,  by  having  the 
order  of  instruction  the 
same  as  the  order  of  execu¬ 
tion,  by  having  the  in¬ 
structions  broken  up  into 
action  units. 

(c)  Give  instructions  so  that  the 

test  will  be  easily  and  uni¬ 
formly  scored.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  without 
such  instructions  individuals 
vary  tremendously  in  scoring 
answers.  The  aim  is  fre¬ 
quently  best  accomplished 
by  the  preparation  of  a  key 


which  covers  every  possible 
response  for  which  credit 
should  be  given. 

(d)  The  reliability  of  the  test  is  in¬ 

creased  by  being  long  enough 
to  yield  reliable  scores  and 
being  comprehensive  enough 
to  yield  reliable  scores. 

(e)  The  test  should  be  properly 

and  adequately  scaled,  the 
units  should  be  of  equal  or  of 
known  value.  In  a  speed 
test  the  units  are  usually 
equal;  in  a  power  test  they 
increase  uniformity  in  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  latter  correlates 
more  highly  with  intelligence. 

(f)  Norms  or  standards  must  be 

available  in  terms  of  age  and 
grade  and  other  factors  of  in¬ 
dividual  variability.  The 
tendency  at  the  present  time 
is  to  place  less  stress  upon 
grade  standards.  They  are 
being  replaced  by  age  stand¬ 
ards.  These  in  turn  are  be¬ 
ing  subdivided  so  as  to  take 
account  of  differences  in  in¬ 
telligence. 

4.  A  test  should  be  economical  and  con¬ 
venient,  and,  therefore,  as  useful  as  possible. 

(a)  For  general  school  use  a  test 

should  be  applicable  to 
school-sized  groups  at  one 
time. 

(b)  The  test  should  be  simple  and 

brief,  instructions  should  be 
brief  and  definite,  the  time 
taken  for  scoring  should  be 
short. 

(c)  Economy  in  interpretation  is 

facilitated  by  proper  norms 
and  standards  as  indicated 
under  2  above.  The  test  is 
made  more  economical  for 
administering  if  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  brief,  inexpen¬ 
sive  leaflet,  key  and  scoring 
sheet  instead  of  an  elaborate 
manual  containing  all  of  the 
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intricacies  involved  in  the 
original  formulation  of  the 
test. 

(d)  The  test  should  have  several 

forms,  at  least  three,  pref¬ 
erably  more,  so  as  to  facili¬ 
tate  retesting. 

(e)  It  should  point  the  way  to 

remedial  instruction. 

Discussion  of  the  Criteria 

The  total  impression  from  studying  the 
above  criteria  is  that  school  work  must  be 
comprehended  in  all  of  its  phases,  and  that  in 
order  of  importance,  curriculum  considera¬ 
tions  come  first,  and  methods  second.  The 
testing  program  must  be  subordinated  to 
these  larger  considerations. 

This  does  not  in  any  way  minimize  the 
significance  of  scientific  procedure  in  testing. 
The  recognized  leaders  in  scientific  testing 
have  been  able  to  make  their  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  partly  because  they  have  given  all 
of  their  time  to  it  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
in  doing  so  some  of  them  have  occas’  mally 
lost  a  little  of  the  perspective  necessary  in 
adjusting  the  total  educative  process.  These 
criteria  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  because  in  most  matters  they 
are  the  final  judges  and  from  day  to  day  must 
exercise  in  the  management  of  their  particu¬ 
lar  schools  that  sanity  and  balanced  judg¬ 
ment  which  are  so  necessary  if  our  schools 
are  to  accomplish  their  ultimate  aims  in  a 
democracy. 

It  is  true  that  the  minor  criteria  mentioned 
above  overlap  considerably.  If  a  test  is 
made  more  valid  and  more  accurate  it  is  also 
made  more  reliable  and  more  objective:  (b), 
under  i,  calling  for  more  comprehensiveness 
in  the  measure  corresponds  to  points  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  under  2  which  asks  that  the  test  be 
long  enough  or  comprehensive  enough  to 
yield  reliable  scores.  These  points  are  prac¬ 
tically  identical  but  they  are  applicable  under 
each  head. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  some  of 
the  minor  criteria,  while  increasing  validity 
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or  reliability,  are,  in  some  circumstances, 
quite  questionable.  For  instance,  the  point 
under  reliability  calling  for  brief  and  con¬ 
trolled  responses  is  very  proper  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  test  in  a  drill  subject  but  is  very 
wrong  when  applied  to  a  test  in  a  problem 
subject.  But  the  teacher  is  already  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  tests  must  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject  being  measured. 
In  some  subjects,  such  as  writing,  sewing, 
drawing,  and  composition,  product  scales 
are  possible.  In  others,  such  as  arithmetic 
and  reading,  a  standardized  test  is  more 
desirable.  In  others,  such  as  history, 
geography,  and  literature,  satisfactory  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  may  not  be  possible.  It  is  still 
an  open  question.  The  teacher  is  urged, 
with  increasing  understanding,  to  become 
more  critical  of  tests  and  thus  aid  in  the 
general  work  of  making  them  more  accept¬ 
able;  that  is,  more  valid,  accurate,  reliable, 
and  economical,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
nearly  serving  the  larger  aims  of  the  subject* 
and  of  education  in  general. 
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STUDENT  SELF-GOVERNMENT  RUN  MAD 

A.  Gordon  Melvin 

[All  sorts  of  nonsense  regarding  educational  affairs  in  China  have  been  disseminated  throughout 
the  English  speaking  press.  When  Editor  Woodhead  of  the  Pekin  and  Tientsin  Times  lectured  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  affirmed  that  the  reason  why  he  stirred 
up  so  much  trouble  was  because  he  told  the  truth.  No  one  knows  ahead  of  time  what  will  be  the 
situation  in  China,  but  when  Dr.  Melvin  wrote  this  article,  Chang  Shih-Chao,  the  Chinese  Minister 
of  Education,  after  flying  to  Tientsin,  had  returned.  The  cabinet  had  passed  a  motion  to  stand  be¬ 
hind  him.  Under  the  leadership  of  Hu-Shlh,  who  was  reported  to  have  been  invited  to  a  chair  in 
Columbia  University,  the  national  university  was  proclaimed  independent  of  the  government,  al¬ 
though  the  source  of  funds  for  its  support  were  problematical.  This  information  Dr.  Melvin  sup¬ 
plied.  Dr.  Melvin  sends  us  the  article  from  Pekin.] 


'  ^  ^HE  spectacle  of  a  Minister  of 
Education  being  forced  to  resign 
by  the  immature  and  irresponsible 
students  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  is  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  present  educational 
regime  in  China.  Such  an  inversion  of 
the  principle  of  order  has  just  occurred  when 
student  riots  in  Peking  followed  the  attempt 
of  the  new  Minister,  Chang  Shlh-Chao, 
to  introduce  a  reasonable  degree  of  serious¬ 
ness  into  the  government  schools. 

Following  the  recent  re-organization  of 
the  government  after  General  Feng’s  coup 
d*etaty  Chang  Shih-Chao  was  appointed 
acting  Minister  of  Education.  He  came  to 
the  office  with  a  determination  to  act 
unselfishly  for  his  country.  With  keen 
insight  he  recognized  the  two  weak  points 
in  current  government  education,  a  lack  of 
stable  financial  backing,  and  a  looseness  of 
discipline  so  virulent  as  to  make  a  farce 
of  the  educational  institutions  where  it 
existed. 

How  severe  these  drawbacks  really  are  in 
government  education  may  be  better  real¬ 
ized  by  considering  the  subject  concretely. 

I  am  given  to  understand,  for  example,  that 
the  great  national  university  at  Nanking, 
known  as  the  National  Southeastern  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  so  hampered  for  funds  this 
year  that  the  professors  have  been  compelled 
to  live  on  half  pay.  All  government  schools 
have  suffered  from  this  uncertainty  of  funds. 


A  recent  press  item  reported  that  the 
Peking  National  Training  School  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  the  foremost  government  training  school 
in  China,  had  just  secured  enough  money 
to  keep  it  in  operation  for  another  month 
but  that  it  did  not  know  where  to  look  for 
funds  to  complete  the  year’s  work.  One  of 
the  officers  of  the  school  himself  informed 
me  that  they  were  continually  hampered  in 
their  work  by  insufficient  appropriations. 
This  financial  instability  is,  of  course,  in  part 
due  to  the  frequent  changes  in  government 
which  the  country  has  experienced  in  recent 
years.  An  unstable  government  must,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  have  unstable 
departments.  Furthermore,  financial  mat¬ 
ters  under  recent  Chinese  governments 
can  not  be  said  to  be  above  suspicion. 
Taxes  are  not  collected  as  in  England  and 
America,  but  are  obtained  from  duties 
imposed  on  various  commodities.  Just 
what  happens  to  those  taxes  is  a  somewhat 
shady  question.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  deposed  President,  Tsao  Kun, 
retired  from  office  with  a  fortune  said  to 
be  somewhat  over  fifty  million  dollars, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  the 
officials  under  such  a  regime  wxre  different 
from  their  master.  If  money  can  be  freely 
misappropriated  by  the  government  and 
the  military  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  is 
not  enough  left  to  finance  educational 
institutions. 
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As  to  matters  of  discipline,  there  may  be 
certain  government  institutions  where  a 
reasonable  degree  of  order  is  maintained. 
Other  institutions  are  notorious  for  serious 
breaches  of  discipline.  The  number  of 
holidays  expected  by  and  granted  to  the 
students  is  excessive.  Every  excuse  is 
seized  upon  for  celebrating  some  holiday 
or  other.  As  the  Chinese  saying  has  it 
they  spend  three  days  catching  fish  and 
two  days  drying  their  nets.  The  students 
in  one  of  the  government  schools  on  being 
refused  a  holiday  recently  ignored  the 
faculty  and  simply  absented  themselves 
in  a  body.  Students  who  have  wasted 
their  time  and  neglected  their  work  demand 
that  the  professors  furnish  examination 
questions  in  advance  in  order  that  they 
may  prepare  the  answers.  A  year  or  so  ago 
a  professor  of  German  in  one  of  these 
colleges  told  of  having  received  such  a  de¬ 
mand.  When  asked  if  he  had  complied  w  ith 
the  request  he  said,  “Of  course,  it  was  either 
that  or  lose  my  position,  and  I  have  a  family 
to  support.”  Not  only  this,  but  when 
the  students  have  felt  displeased  with 
teachers  and  even  with  principals  of  insti¬ 
tutions  because  these  officials  attempted 
to  exert  some  sort  of  control,  the  students 
have  brought  pressure  to  bear  and  have 
secured  their  dismissal.  This  has  not 
occurred  once,  but  over  and  over  again. 

It  was  such  confused  conditions  which  the 
new  minister  set  out  to  modify.  He  made 
the  mistake  of  being  rather  hasty  in  his 
efforts  at  reform.  He  decreed  that  all 
students  be  given  a  strict  examination,  a 
ruling  which  immediately  pitted  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  students  against  him.  Further¬ 
more,  he  forbad  the  students  to  participate 
in  the  demonstrations  of  the  so-called 
Humiliation  Day,  a  day  of  protest  against 
Japanese  aggression.  At  this  point  he  touched 
the  over-sensitive  and  intense  national 
feeling  which  during  the  last  year  or  so  has 
swept  over  the  youth  of  China.  Angered 
against  the  Minister  a  group  of  students 
paraded  vociferously  through  the  Peking 
streets  to  his  residence.  On  their  way  they 
encountered  an  automobile,  the  driver  of 


which  in  some  way  provoked  them  so  that 
they  attacked  him  and  ruined  his  car. 
Having  arrived  at  their  destination  they 
invaded  the  Minister’s  house,  in  which  were 
his  wife  and  children,  broke  the  windows, 
entirely  smashed  the  furniture  and  rendered 
the  house  unfit  for  residence,  so  that  the 
Minister  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  hotel. 
The  police  interfered  and  arrested  seventeen 
young  students. 

This  arrest  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak. 
On  May  the  eighth  a  great  crowd  of  stu¬ 
dents,  numbering  about  three  thousand, 
paraded  the  streets  in  protest.  The  Chinese 
government  schools  reported  to  be  in  line 
were  the  Peking  National  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Women’s  Normal  University, 
the  Government  Law  School,  Government 
Medical  School,  College  of  Arts  and 
the  independent  Chung  Hua  University. 
Christian  non-government  schools  also  par¬ 
ticipated,  the  banners  of  Yenchlng  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Methodist  Peking  Academy 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  Finance  being 
followed  by  students  of  those  schools.  The 
students  distributed  inflammatory  hand¬ 
bills,  of  strong  communistic  flavor,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  determination  to  “give 
assistance  to  the  student  victims”  and  to 
“severely  punish  the  murderers  Chang 
Shih-chao  and  Chu  Shen.” 

The  acting  President  of  the  Republic 
then  issued  a  mandate  in  which  he  urged 
the  students  to  return  to  their  studies  and 
stated  that  “the  Ministry  of  Education 
is  hereby  ordered  to  give  strict  exhortation 
to  the  students —  In  case  what  has  just 
happened  should  recur,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Peking  Garrison  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
should  take  strict  measures  to  stop  it, 
in  order  to  enforce  discipline  among  the 
students  and  maintain  law  and  order.” 
This  strong  verbal  statement,  as  frequently 
happens  in  China,  was  followed  by  feeble 
and  weak  action.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
students  had  organized  a  series  of  demands 
which  they  submitted  to  the  President, 
insisting  on  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
students  and  upon  the  dismissal  of  the 
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Minister  of  Education.  A  meeting  was  held 
in  which  profusion  of  apology  was  offered 
by  the  government  and  the  school  au¬ 
thorities.  After  due  consideration  and 
backing  down  the  government  decided, 
considering  the  youth  of  the  offenders, 
mostly  minors,  to  release  them  on  bail. 

This  infirm  and  apologetic  attitude  of 
the  Government  was  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 
In  his  resignation  he  says — “I  know  my 
incompetency  in  managing  educational  af¬ 
fairs,  which  are  extremely  difficult  at  this 
time.  Yet  I  know  that  the  lowliness  of 
moral  tone  among  the  students  and  the 
corruption  of  various  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  has  reached  the  highest  degree  and, 
therefore,  with  a  mind  to  right  these  wrongs 
I  came  to  the  ministry  of  education.” 
Speaking  of  the  rioting  students  he  says, 
“Were  I  to  punish  them  I  would  feel  uneasy, 
but  if  I  let  them  free,  I  would  commit  the 
same  guilt  as  they.  This  was  really  the  case 
with  the  student  agitation  on  May  7th. 
Not  only  do  these  young  students  insult  me 


but  they  insisted  on  my  resignation  as  their 
condition  to  hold  their  peace.  My  dignity 
has  been  utterly  destroyed  and  I  can  do 
nothing  now  even  if  I  had  a  mind  to.” 

Chinese  government  education  reminds 
one  of  a  man  toppling  along  head  over 
heels.  Something  is  going  on  in  the  schools 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  spineless  sort 
of  process  while  the  higher  administrative 
offices  are  transitory  and  powerless.  We 
behold  the  spectacle  of  an  immature  and 
wobbly  school  system  straining  after  the 
ultra-modernism  of  John  Dewey  and 
Bertrand  Russel.  In  the  same  schools  where 
students  are  forgetting  the  fundamentals 
and  wasting  their  time  in  political  dabbling, 
the  professors  are  working  on  problems  of 
educational  and  psychological  research.  The 
Chinese  themselves  say  that  you  should 
not  try  to  run  before  you  have  learned  to 
walk.  If  Chinese  education  is  ever  to 
swing  into  a  steady  gait  there  must  first  be  a 
solid  and  secure  higher  administration.  In 
the  meanwhile  things  will  probably  remain 
in  their  present  state  of  incoherence. 


TARNISHING  THE  HALO 

By  Several  Contributors 


IN  THE  Educational  Review  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1925,  David  H.  Pierce,  a  Cornellian 
who  taught  in  public  schools  in  West 
Virginia,  New  York,  and  Ohio  and  became 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  Cleveland  NewSy 
discoursed  upon  the  glorification  of  the 
school  worker.  His  “Teacher’s  Brass  Halo” 
has  started  not  a  few  fountain  pens  flowing. 

Victor  Yeomans  writes,  “Why  do  you 
spoil  your  record  with  an  article  like  this? 
True  though  the  observations  are,  they  are 
discouraging.  Your  magazine  did  such  a 
fine  piece  of  work  in  leading  so  many 
newspapers  to  herald  the  September  opening 
of  schools  as  a  glad  event  that  I  grieve  to  see 
you  spoiling  it  by  this  ridicule  of  teaching.” 
Margaret  Boutelle  opines  that  ‘“The  Brass 


Halo’  is  one  of  the  best  things  the  Review 
has  printed.  We  teachers  have  let  ourselves 
be  doped  and  duped  by  sickish  doses  of  sirup. 
A  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  conceive  of  us  as  missionaries  who 
should  be  so  imbued  with  religious  and 
philanthropic  fervor  as  to  be  content  to 
live  and  dress  more  poorly  than  the  other 
professional  people.  They  stint  our  sal¬ 
aries  and  substitute  sentimental  sac- 
charinity.  The  sad  thing  about  it  is  we 
seem  to  crave  it.  Watch  an  audience  of 
teachers  and  measure  the  applause.  There 
is  the  usual  unmeaning  burst  of  handclap¬ 
ping  after  any  slop-over  regarding  the  dear 
old  flag  even  from  a  notorious  tax-dodger. 
There  are  two  other  unfailing  bids  for 
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plaudits:  the  first  is  the  vehement  con¬ 
demnation  of  something  wrong  in  the 
course  of  study  or  in  the  things  we  are 
required  to  do.  This  is  a  sort  of  exhor¬ 
tation  to  slaves  to  defy  some  hypothetical 
tyrant.  The  second  acclaim-getter  is  the 
glorification  of  the  teachers  of  America. 
The  teachers,  the  teachers,  always  the  teach¬ 
ers,  as  if  some  universal  essence  permeates 
each  one  of  us  and  makes  us  all  the  same. 
Anyone  who  knows  teachers  realizes  that 
diversity  of  worth  and  character  is  as 
common  among  them  as  it  is  among  woman¬ 
kind  in  general.  For  us  to  sit  and  hear 
the  teachers  held  up  as  the  wonderful 
preservers  of  all  that  is  glorious  in  life  when 
in  every  such  audience  we  know  there  is  as 
large  a  number  of  indifferent,  clock-watching 
incompetents  as  in  any  other  calling,  is  to 
fool  ourselves  into  an  indifference  to  the  real 
needs  of  human  society.” 

Benjamin  F.  Buck  calls  “The  Brass  Halo” 
penny-a-liner  stuff  and  quotes  John  Dewey 
as  saying  what  may  be  applied  to  the 
article:  “Why  are  the  teachers  of  our 
elementary  schools  what  they  are?  What 
selected  them  ?  What  keeps  them  what  they 
are?  The  community.  We  cannot  unload 
it  on  the  teachers.  They  are  symptoms, 
products  of  our  own  beliefs,  desires,  ideals, 
what  we  are  satisfied  with.  To  find  out 
what  is  the  matter  with  teachers  we  have  to 
examine  ourselves.”  “Frankly,”  continues 
Mr.  Buck,  “the  responsible  editor  who 
publishes  such  bunk  in  the  Educational 
Review  is  contributing  to  the  alienation  of 
many  of  the  best  teachers.” 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Eustis  thinks  Mr.  Pierce 
told  disagreeable  facts  without  malice,  and 
asks:  “Why  does  he  say  nothing  about  the 
male  element?  There  are  Jim  Browns  as 
well  as  Marys,  college  products  without  the 
faintest  idea  of  how  or  what  to  teach. 
He  is  in  for  all  time.  There  is  no  matri¬ 
monial  limit  for  him.  He  receives  a 
better  salary  than  he  would  earn  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  He  has  complete  rest,  with 
many  women  to  do  his  work,  from  whom 
he  can  get  ideas  for  public  addresses.  Me? 
I  am  one  of  the  middle-class,  if  by  upper- 


class  is  meant  generations  of  educated 
people  of  leisure  and  travel.  But,  good 
thinkers  say:  ‘We  are  the  backbone  of  the 
nation.  We  choose  teaching  because  we 
love  it.  Have  we  accomplished  much 
good?  I  have  taught  more  than  a  thousand 
boys  and  girls.  If  half  a  dozen  of  them 
have  been  touched,  I  am  grateful.  That 
parents  should  love,  adore,  and  worship  us 
(some  of  them  do)  does  not  surprise  me. 
We  have  done  what  they  could  not;  if 
they  could,  they  would  not  need  us.  We 
have  taught  their  children  to  obey  and  to 
learn.”’ 

From  Arthur  Merrit  Stelle  comes  this: 
“A  school  principal  lent  me  ‘The  Teacher’s 
Brass  Halo.’  You  ought  to  reprint  it  as 
a  tract  and  circulate  it  to  school-board 
members.  I  was  one  once.  I  was  fed  up 
on  the  standard  rations:  ‘these  noble  public 
servants,’  ‘the  conscientious  teacher,’  ‘the 
self-sacrificing  teacher,’  etc.  The  thing 
which  most  impressed  one  as  characteristic 
of  teachers  as  a  body  was  their  avidity  for 
vacations  and  their  fecundity  for  protest. 
On  every  school  board  I  have  known  there 
has  been  a  member  or  two  willing  to  run 
for  a  municipal  office  later  on.  To  play 
the  role  of  ‘The  Teachers’  Friend’  is 
attractive  to  some  board  members.  They 
are  the  ones  who  overdo  the  praise  of 
teachers.  In  return  the  teachers  sugarcoat 
their  ‘friend.’  The  whole  thing  is  so 
transparent  and  so  subversive  of  public 
service  that  Editor  Pierce’s  article  is  very 
valuable.  What  public-school  teachers  need 
is  to  cure  this  appetite  for  compliment 
and  to  substitute  an  understanding  that 
education  is  important  public  business 
which  hasn’t  come  anywhere  near  fulfilling 
its  promises.  It  should  be  better  paid. 
One  of  the  obstacles  to  better  pay  and 
better  service  is  the  continuance  of  coddling 
the  teachers  into  thinking  they  are  some¬ 
thing  wonderful.  I  was  on  the  Board  of 
Education  six  years,  in  a  city  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand  people.  Mr.  Pierce’s  representation 
of  the  personality  of  teachers  struck  me  as 
correct.” 

A  correspondent  asking  concealment 
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behind  the  deidonym,  hide-bound  prin¬ 
cipal/’  says,  “I  tell  my  teachers  they  are  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  is  the  style.  They 
expect  it.  Ten  per  cent  of  them  I  really 
believe  are  of  superior  intelligence,  fidelity, 
and  skill.  Ten  per  cent  are  troublemakers, 
objectors,  whiners,  inwardly  rebellious. 
The  other  eighty  per  cent  will  obey  di¬ 
rections  that  are  made  explicit  and  con¬ 
stantly  followed  up.  No  Boston  teacher  is 
ever  dropped  for  inefficiency.  We  do  not 
aim  at  a  superior  school  service.  We  are 
organized  for  the  promotion  of  mediocrity. 
The  principal  who  administers  his  school 
as  any  efficient  organization  is  administered, 
gets  himself  disliked  and  kills  his  chances  of 
promotion.  If  he  rates  all  his  teachers 
as  of  the  highest  classification,  he  has  no 
trouble.  Complacency  emanates  from  the 
top  of  the  system  through  the  whole  of  it. 
Every  school  man  knows  of  a  few  golden 
halos  around  the  heads  of  saintly  teachers 
whose  lives  are  a  perpetual  benediction. 
To  ascribe  their  virtues  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  profession  is  absurd.  Nobody  would 
subscribe  to  it.  Nobody  believes  the  con¬ 


trary  to  Mr.  Pierce’s  portrayal  to  be  true. 
But  what  he  says  irritates  us.  Therefore, 
why  say  it?” 

From  Rachel  Morawetz:  “One  query 
suggested  to  me  by  ‘The  Brass  Halo’ 
is  why  are  we  so  sensitive  to  being  made 
fun  of  when  at  our  banquet  and  dinners 
we  make  such  frantic  efforts  to  make  fun 
of  the  things  our  supervisors  are  trying 
to  get  us  to  take  seriously?  We  have 
some  versifiers  among  us.  They  print 
and  circulate  song  sheets  at  our  meetings. 
We  sing  the  doggerel  to  popular  tunes. 
Each  home-made  song  assails  some  serious 
admonition  or  other  which  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  in  some  address  by  our  superior 
officer.  I  fail  to  see  how  that  gives  us  the 
sort  of  inspiration  desirable  to  put  the  reform 
across.  I  don’t  find  that  the  majority  of  my 
acquaintances  among  teachers  are  urging 
us  forward;  on  the  contrary,  most  teachers 
are  static,  resisting  advance.  The  prevailing 
tone  of  social  meetings  of  teachers  is  re¬ 
actionary,  concealing  laziness  in  the  cloak  of 
humor.  Why  w^e  should  get  mad  over  Mr. 
Pierce’s  frankness  is  a  mystery.” 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  COLLEGE  CHAPEL  EXERCISES 

A.  P.  Kephart 

[Once  considered  by  all  an  essential  feature  of  school  and  college  but  now  in  numerous  institutions 
fallen  into  desuetude,  the  daily  assembly  of  students  and  faculty  is  by  Doctor  Kephart  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  analysis  leading  to  definite  conclusions  at  the  end  of  his  article.  The  writer  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  professor  of  educational  practice  and  director  of  the  training 
school  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for  women,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.} 


IT  IS  almost  universally  accepted  among 
higher  institutions  of  learning  that  there 
should  be  some  centering  of  the  life  of 
the  school  about  a  general  gathering.  But 
during  the  past  five  or  ten  years  questions 
involving'the  value,  function,  and  method 
of  the  chapel  period  have  arisen  and  con¬ 
siderable  unrest  about  the  whole  situation 
exists. 

At  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women 
the  chapel  programs  for  a  number  of  years 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  dean  who  conducted 


the  exercises  himself  or  called  upon  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  The  whole  attend¬ 
ing  faculty  sat  on  the  platform.  Finally  a 
program  committee  was  appointed  to  relieve 
the  dean.  In  order  that  the  committee 
might  plan  wisely  Inquiries  w'ere  sent  to  the 
list  of  623  colleges  prepared  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education.  Of  these  392,  that  is, 
sixty-three  per  cent,  returned  answers. 

Kinds  of  Chapel  Programs. — The  following 
programs  are  representative  of  all  reported 
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in  sufficient  definiteness  and  fullness.  The 
first  program  below  is  the  most  common  one. 

I. 


Song 

Scripture 

Prayer 

Talk 

Announcements 

Song 

2. 

Song 

Lord’s  Prayer 

Song 

Song 

Scripture 

Prayer 

Announcements 

Song 

Music 

3- 

Doxology 

Invocation 

Gloria 

Scripture 

Songs 

Prayer 

Address 


1. 

College  organizations, 

3 

Assembly,  5 
Chapel,  I,  5 
Chorus,  2,  4 

2. 

Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.,  5 
Address,  3 
Devotional,  i,  2,  4 

3. 

Devotions  by  adminis¬ 
trative  officer,  2,  3,  4 


Invocation 

Psalm  responsively 

Song 

Scripture  and  comments 

Prayer 

Doxology 

Benediction 

S- 

Prelude 

Call  to  worship 

Song 

Creed 

Response 

Gloria 

General  confession 
Lord’s  prayer 
Remarks 
Announcements 

6. 

Holy  Holy 
Announcements 
Scripture 
Prayer 
Jubilee  Song 

7. 


Students’  prayer  meet¬ 
ing,  S 

Self-government  asso¬ 
ciation,  6 

Administrative  day,  i 

Speakers,  3 

.5. 

Convocation,  twice  a 
month,  opened  with 
religious  ceremonies. 

Speakers  and  attrac¬ 
tions. 


6. 

One  day  each 
Music 
Students 
Outside  speakers 
Faculty  speakers 
Unassigned 

7- 

Five-minute  talk,  i 
Forty-five  minute  talk, 
3 

Miscellaneous  pro¬ 
grams,  S 

Students  and  faculty 
alternate. 

8. 

Freshman  chapel,  i 
Sophomore  chapel,  2 
Junior  chapel,  3 
Senior  chapel,  4 

9- 

One-hour  assembly, 
once  a  week. 

10. 

Faculty  leaders 
Outside  leaders 
Music-dramatic  clubs 

11. 

Devotions  on  four  days 
Lecture,  4 

Conservatory  once  a 
month. 

12. 

Devotions,  2,  3,  4,  5 
Student  organizations, 

I,  6 

13- 

Once  a  week 
President 
Student  activities 
Vocational  talks 
Faculty  leader 
Community  sing  once 
a  week 

14. 

Devotions  four  days. 
Once  a  week — depart¬ 


ments  responsible  for 
programs. 

Address-story-book  re¬ 
views. 

IS- 

Once  a  week  a  divided 
service. 

Chapel  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
voluntary  attend¬ 
ance. 

Frlday-Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  Association. 
International  relations 
club,  etc.  have 
charge  on  special 
days. 

16. 

Up  to  Thanksgiving 
freshmen  have  sep¬ 
arate  assemblies  with 
deans.  Men  and 
women  separate. 
Tuesday  and  Friday — 
convocation  days  for 
announcements  and 
other  meetings. 

17. 

President,  i 
Students,  3 
Organ  recital,  4 
Musical  program,’5 

18. 

Fine  Arts,  i 
Speaker,  2 
Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.,  3 
Faculty,  4 
Devotions,  5 

19. 

Speaker,  i 
Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.,  a 
Chancellor,  3 
Faculty,  4 
Convocations,  5 

20. 

Devotions,  i 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2 
Speaker,  3 
Faculty,  4 
Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.,  5 


Announcements 

Gloria 


News  Items 
Devotions  by  minister 
Official  announcements 


Kinds  of  Chapel  Plans. — There  seems  to 
be  a  greater  variety  of  plans  than  of  pro¬ 
grams.  The  figures  in  the  tables  indicate 
the  days  of  the  week:  Monday,  i,  Tuesday, 
2,  Wednesday,  3,  etc. 
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21. 

Faculty,  i 

Visitor,  2 

President,  3 

Address,  4 

Students,  5 

21. 

Members  of  faculty 
are  responsible  for 
certain  days  of  each 
week. 

Each  has  a  subject. 

23- 

General  assembly  plan¬ 
ned  by  faculty  com¬ 
mittee. 

Student  association 
planned  by  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Committee. 

24. 

Special  lecture  to 


freshmen  (Others 
invited),  i 

Speaker — Musical, etc., 

3 

Men  and  women  sepa¬ 
rated,  s 

Devotional  exercises,  i, 

4 

25- 

Each  school  has  sepa¬ 
rate  chapel,  2,  3 
Report  conference- 
informal,  5 

Devotions  and  Presi¬ 
dent’s  day,  4,  6 

26. 

Freshman,  i 
Sophomore,  2 
Assembly,  3 
Juniors,  4 
Lawyers,  5 
Academy  seniors,  6 


The  following  are  quoted  in  full  because  of 
their  unusual  suggestive  value: 

The  powers  that  be  have  been  liberal  with  their 
convocation  hours  this  fall  term  and  excellent 
programs  have  been  given  us.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  these  hourly  programs  continue  to  enter  into 
our  curriculum.  With  an  hour  a  week  given  over 
to  something  “just  a  little  different,”  everything 
goes  along  smoother  in  the  classroom.  It  can 
safely  be  estimated  that  themes  listened  to  in  the 
old  armory  stay  by  one  a  good  deal  longer  than  the 
average  lecture  in  the  classroom.  We  are  for 
convocations.  Keep  up  the  good  work  and  make 
them  weekly  at  least.  (Written  by  a  student.) 

We  are  experimenting  this  year  with  the  plan  of 
the  “college  preacher.”  Some  minister  is  chosen 
each  month,  and  he  speaks  each  Thursday  during 
the  month,  giving  some  time  also  in  conferences 
on  the  campus  each  week.  This  gives  more  con¬ 
tinuity  to  the  services  from  week  to  week,  and 
the  addresses  given  are  more  brief  and  serve  the 
purpose  better.  We  are  having  admirable  re¬ 
sponse  on  the  part  of  ministers,  and  students  are 
expressing  satisfaction.  The  choir  greatly  en¬ 
riches  the  service. 

Chapel  exercises  are  held  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 


morning,  for  twenty  minutes,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday  mornings  and  the  exercises  are 
strictly  religious,  no  announcements  being  given. 
Wednesday  morning  is  the  President’s  morning. 
It  is  usually  a  lecture  period,  the  lecture  being 
given  by  him  or  some  other  member  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  or  some  special  lecture  desired. 
Friday  morning  is  student’s  morning.  The  all¬ 
student  organization  called  the  Alma  Mater  As¬ 
sociation  has  charge  of  this  period,  and  members 
of  the  faculty  are  not  supposed  to  be  present. 
The  students  use  this  period  as  a  “blow-off.” 
The  students  have  absolute  freedom  of  speech. 
Their  deliberations  crystallize  into  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  and  sometimes  into  criticisms  which 
may  be  answered  on  the  following  Wednesday. 
On  religious  days  the  President  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Deans  presides.  The  exercises 
are  usually  conducted  by  the  ordained  men  of 
the  faculty.  A  few  of  the  laymen  perform  the 
same  service. 

Times  a  day. — ^The  following  table  shows 
the  great  variation  as  to  the  hour  for  chapel 
and  length  of  service: 


Hour 

Number  of 
schools 

Length  in 
minutes 

Number  of 
schools 

7:40 

6 

10 

4 

8.00 

3 

12 

2 

8:is 

I 

IS 

25 

8:30 

3 

18 

I 

8:45 

2 

20 

24 

9:00 

I 

25 

10 

9:20 

2 

30 

26 

9:30 

2 

35 

I 

9:40 

4 

40 

3 

10:00 

13 

45 

2 

10:15 

I 

SO 

2 

10:30 

7 

60 

2 

10:45 

I 

II  :oo 

5 

11:30 

3 

11:40 

I 

11:50 

I 

12:00 

8 

12:50 

I 

1:30 

I 

Types  of  schools  which  have  no  chapel. — 
Thirty-four  schools  report  that  they  do  not 
have  any  chapel  exercises.  These  schools 
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may  be  roughly  classified  as  below  although 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  some  schools  of  these 
types  do  hold  religious  services  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  college  program. 

1.  State  colleges  and  universities 

2.  Technical  schools 

3.  Scientific  schools 

4.  Military  and  naval  schools 

Number  of  times  per  week. — This  is  tabu¬ 
lated  for  three  types  of  schools: — Women’s 
colleges,  Southern  A  colleges,  and  certain 
selected  schools,  all  of  the  last  group  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  the  leading  schools  of  the  United 
States. 


Number  of  times 
per  week 

All 

1 

Selected 

I 

33 

2 

2 

IS 

I 

3 

29 

3 

4 

60 

S 

4 

4 

5 

149 

21 

17 

IS 

6 

46 

8 

6 

7 

7 

S 

I 

I 

I 

10 

2 

I 

Who  conducts  the  chapel  exercises? — 


Name 

Number  of 
schools 

Members  of  faculty 

161 

President,  only 

88 

President  or  dean 

33 

Faculty  and  clergymen 

24 

Faculty  and  students 

20 

Chaplain,  only 

17 

Dean,  only 

IS 

Faculty  committee 

President  or  chairman  of  com- 

7 

mittee 

3 

Ordained  men  of  faculty 

3 

Chancellor,  only 

2 

Clergymen,  only 

2 

Students,  only 

2 

Chancellor,  or  dean 

I 

Do  members  of  the  faculty  sit  on  the  plat¬ 
form?  Do  you  approve? — The  placing  of  the 


faculty  on  the  platform  may  be  due  to  a 
combination  of  factors: 

1.  Lack  of  space  in  the  auditorium. 

2.  Desire  to  impress  students  by  a  show 
of  dignity  and  scholarly  manner. 

3.  The  need  for  supervision  or  watching. 

4.  To  make  announcements  by  members 
of  the  faculty  a  part  of  the  program. 

Although  a  few  schools  report  that  seating 
space  and  arrangements  make  the  local 
plan  necessary  the  following  figures  picture 
fairly  accurately  the  prevailing  conditions 
and  attitudes: 


Number  of 
schools 

Faculty  sit  on  platform 

188 

Faculty  do  not  sit  on  platform 

IS8 

Believe  that  faculty  should 

187 

Believe  that  faculty  should  not 

78 

The  following  comment  found  on  one  re¬ 
port  is  significant: 

Faculty  should  not  be  seated  on  the  platform 
before  the  students  because  this  situation  is  a 
source  of  amusement  to  students. 


Is  attendance  compulsory  on  part  of  stu¬ 
dents?  Faculty? 


All 

Women 

Southern 

Selected 

schools 

colleges 

A  schools 

schools 

Compulsory — 

Students 

294 

33 

32 

16 

Compulsory — 
Faculty 
Non-Com- 

66 

pulsory — 
Students 

S2 

8 

S 

13 

Non-Com- 

pulsory — 
Faculty 

23s 

Expected  of 

Faculty 

49 

In  four  cases  the  attendance  is  compulsory 
except  for  seniors.  In  two  cases  it  is  com¬ 
pulsory  for  freshmen  only  and  in  two  cases 
for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
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there  is  an  enrollment  of  15,000,  the  attend¬ 
ance  is  from  12  to  200.  At  the  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  with  an  enrollment  of  less 
than  4000,  the  average  attendance  was  from 
2500  to  3500  when  this  study  was  made. 

One  school  reports  that  a  real  choir  is  the 
biggest  asset  when  attendance  is  required. 
Another  reports  that  having  the  college  de¬ 
partments  furnish  the  program  once  a  week 
keeps  up  the  attendance.  Another  reports 
that  by  the  inclusion  of  devotional,  social,  in¬ 
spirational,  and  business  features  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  so  valuable  and  interesting  that 
students  feel  they  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
Another  reports  that  the  requirement  has 
been  made  less  odious  by  the  giving  of 
systematic  Bible  study  at  the  chapel  hour. 

If  not  compulsory  how  well  do  students  at- 
tend?  Faculty? — A  number  of  schools  made 
the  report  in  terms  of  percentage  of  the 
whole  student  or  faculty  number.  Many 
more  report  in  terms  of  certain  rather  in¬ 
definite  judgments. 

Attendance  when  not  compulsory 


Per  cent  of  whole  n  u  mber 

Number  of  schools 

Students 

Faculty 

5 

I 

IS 

I 

25 

2 

3 

30 

I 

I 

40 

2 

I 

SO 

I 

12 

7S 

4 

9 

80 

2 

IS 

90 

3 

II 

100 

2 

I 

Indefinite  reference 


Students 

Faculty 

Excellent 

16 

20 

Satisfactory 

14 

37 

Regular 

S 

24 

Fair 

4 

28 

Very  little 

4 

23 

Almost  feebly 

I 

I 

The  following  deserve  quoting: 

I  do  not  believe  in  compelled  attendance  on 
religious  exercises  or  moral  discussions.  I  believe 
that  such  compulsion  breeds  distaste  and  irrever¬ 
ence — the  very  opposite  of  the  ends  sought. 

I  believe  that  attendance  should  be  required  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  Christian  institu¬ 
tion;  also  because  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
student  body  is  fostered  as  much,  if  not  more,  in 
well-conducted  chapel  exercises  than  in  any 
other  college  activity.  Here  all.class  and  society 
differences  disappear. 

I  believe  that  attendance  should  not  be  com¬ 
pulsory.  I  have  been  in  the  school  business 
twenty-five  years.  I  have  been  obliged  to  go  to 
chapel  when  I  thought  the  exercises  were  all  but 
spiritual  and  beneficial.  My  experience  has  been 
that  where  chapel  attendance  is  compulsory  the 
very  spirit  of  worship  and  devotion  we  seek  is 
lost. 


Do  you  believe  that  attendance  should  be 
compulsory? - 


All 

Women 

Southern 

A 

Selected 

For  required 
attendance 

271 

31 

31 

14 

Against  re¬ 
quired  at¬ 
tendance 

48 

10 

S 

IS 

Reason  for  Required  Attendance  Frequency 

Unity . 55 

Spiritual  value . 34 

Morale . 22 

Part  of  college  work . 24 

Announcements . 19 

Formation  of  habits . 13 

Educational  value . 13 

Worship . 12 

Religious  and  moral  value . 12 

Keep  Christian  atmosphere . 10 

Loyalty . 3 

Inspiration . 4 

Duty . 2 

Provide  audience  for  speaker . I 

Current  events  . I 

Vital  touch  with  students . I 

Fellowship . i 


One  reported  that  if  chapel  is  for  worship, 
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attendance  should  not  be  required;  if  for 
discipline,  it  should  be  required.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  additional  statements  were  made 
against  the  requirements: 

1.  The  diverse  interests  and  activities  make 
the  requirement  inexpedient  and  impossible. 

2.  Regular  attendance  interferes  with  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  students  who  have  outside  work. 

3.  There  is  no  benefit  from  forced  attention  to 
religion. 

4.  We  are  educating  in  democracy,  not  autoc¬ 
racy. 

5.  Required  attendance  tends  to  become  per¬ 
functory. 

Have  you  had  criticisms  of  the  programs 
from  students?  What  are  they?  Our  replies 
are  all  in  terms  of  faculty  reaction  or  faculty 
interpretations  of  student  reactions.  The 
following  are  of  special  interest  as  indicating 
the  extreme  reactions: 

We  pay  no  attention  to  student  criticism. 

Certainly  we  have  criticism.  That  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  students  who  are  trained  in  modern 
methods  from  the  kindergarten. 

We  have  long  sought  their  viewpoint. 

Criticism  has  not  been  invited. 

We  have  had  no  criticism  since  we  worked  out 
our  plan  of  faculty-student  programs. 

The  other  criticisms  are  listed  in  order  of 
frequency  and  have  been  combined  where 
similar  enough  to  justify  eliminating  addi¬ 
tional  infrequent  statements. 


Indefinite  reference  to  adverse  criticism  .  44 

Uninteresting . 29 

Not  enough  variety . 14 

Too  lengthy . 12 

Forced  attendance . 12 

Vital  questions  not  discussed . 5 

Not  religious  enough . 5 

Too  much  preaching . 7 

Want  more  entertainment . 4 

Too  many  ministers . 3 

Prefer  more  student  participation  ...  2 

Too  religious . 2 

Undignified . i 
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Want  discussion  of  religious  problems  in 

light  of  modern  thought . i 

What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in 
your  chapel  programs? — In  asking  this  ques¬ 
tion  it  was  assumed  that  at  least  in  some 
colleges  those  in  charge  of  chapel  exercises 
are  not  at  liberty  to  make  changes.  Very 
few  replies  to  this  question  were  received. 

1.  Provide  a  budget  to  pay  expenses  of  desir¬ 
able  chapel  programs. 

2.  Use  a  pipe  organ  for  the  music. 

3.  Get  rid  of  all  announcements. 

4.  Provide  more  opportunity  for  necessary 
announcements. 

5.  Make  the  service  more  formal  and  dignified. 

6.  Provide  for  more  student  participation. 

7.  Provide  for  keeping  in  closer  touch  with 
the  outside  world. 

8.  Secure  addresses  and  instruction  in  vo¬ 
cational  guidance. 

9.  Make  the  service  more  spiritual. 

10.  Secure  a  real  national  attraction  each 
month. 

Conclusions. — The  following  tentative  and 
suggestive  conclusions  are  offered: 

1.  Many  schools  are  experimenting  to  im¬ 
prove  chapel  exercises. 

2.  The  great  variation  in  plans,  programs,  and 
general  procedure  indicates  that  there  is  no  one 
solution. 

3.  It  is  probably  desirable  that  in  most  situ¬ 
ations  the  faculty  should  not  pose  before  the 
student  body  in  a  religious  service  in  which  they 
do  not  show  their  interest  by  consistent  attend¬ 
ance. 

4.  There  is  a  question  as  to  the  spiritual  value, 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  morale,  etc.,  by  requir¬ 
ing  attendance  at  a  religious  service.  Probably 
some  modification  in  the  form  of  required 
attendance  at  all  convocations  and  partly  volun¬ 
tary  attendance  at  religious  services  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  chapel  is  to  be  an  effective  educational 
and  inspirational  agent. 

5.  Criticisms  which  are  thoughtful,  construc¬ 
tive,  and  frank  are  to  be  welcomed. 

6.  In  smaller  schools  a  daily  assembly  is 
probably  desirable.  Larger  schools  should  have 
fewer  general  assemblies  and  allow  more  time  for 
departmental  and  student  activities  meetings. 

7.  In  any  situation  frequent  changes  must  be 
made. 
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As  the  result  of  this  study  the  following 
plan  was  adopted  at  the  North  Carolina 
College  to  be  put  into  operation  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school  year,  1924-25: 

1.  That  the  number  of  assemblies  per  week 
be  reduced  to  three. 

2.  That  each  student  be  required  to  attend 
once,  one  group  on  Monday  and  one  on  Tuesday. 
That  each  Friday  be  voluntary  attendance  day. 
On  this  day  special  addresses,  musical  programs, 
etc.,  be  given.  Our  auditorium  will  seat  only 
half  the  student  body  at  one  time. 

3.  That  the  hour,  for  the  present,  be  12:15 
P.  M. 

4.  That  a  chapel  choir  be  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Music  and  that  a  suitable  choir  costume  be 
selected  by  the  chapel  committee  in  conference 
with  the  choir  and  director  and  be  approved  by 
the  President. 

5.  That  the  following  general  scheme  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  devotional  services: 

a.  Processional — audience  rises  as  choir 
enters — response,  all  standing. 

b.  Gloria. 

c.  Remain  standing  for  Lord's  prayer. 

d.  Scripture  or  substitute  and  address. 


e.  Special  music — optional. 

f.  Announcements. 

All  must  be  submitted  to  President 
before  ten  a.  m. 

No  lesson  assignments  shall  be 
made. 

There  shall  be  no  propaganda  and 
advertisements. 

All  others  at  discretion  of  Presi¬ 
dent. 

g.  Recessional 

Choir  and  audience  stand  and 
sing  one  stanza  after  which  choir 
marches  out  followed  by  audience 
after  singing  Amen. 

6.  That  attendance  be  taken  as  at  present 
except  by  a  large  enough  number  of  monitors  so 
that  each  can  remain  seated  and  take  the  roll  for 
the  row  in  front,  her  own  row,  and  the  row  behind. 

7.  That  a  bulletin  board  be  placed  in  front  of 
students’  building  and  that  chapel  programs  be 
posted  daily. 

8.  That  an  announcement  board  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  auditorium  for  hymns  and  response 
for  the  day. 

This  scheme  has  been  used  now  for  a  year 
and  a  half  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A.  E.  Holch 

[Here  is  a  writer,  professor  of  biology,  State  Teachers  College,  Peru,  Nebraska,  who  accepts 
the  Emersonian  dictum  that  the  school  boy  will  learn  more  from  his  companions  than  from  his 
teacher.  For  practical  common  sense,  for  sympathy  with  the  peculiarities  of  boys  and  girls,  for 
specific  illustration  and  for  application  of  experiences  gathered  from  a  wide  field  this  article  is 
recommended.] 


The  responsibility  of  the  high  school 
for  caring  for  the  social  life  of  its 
pupils  (in  the  narrrower  sense)  re¬ 
sults  from  the  natural  social  contacts  which 
the  school  fosters.  The  school  brings  the 
pupils  together  daily  and  cannot  help  acting 
as  a  natural  social  stimulus  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  the  school,  in  fact,  which  de¬ 
termines  the  companionship  of  most  of  the 
pupils.  One’s  closest  friendships  result  from, 
the  associations  of  school  life.  Thus  the 


school,  since  it  furnishes  the  social  contacts 
which  result  in  the  social  life  of  its  pupils, 
cannot  escape  responsibility  for  shaping  and 
controlling  that  social  life  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  contribute  to  educational  ends. 

When  one  looks  back  on  his  school  days, 
one  of  the  most  pleasurable  things  he  thinks 
of  is  the  purely  social  good  times  he  had 
with  his  schoolmates.  But  the  school  should 
view  its  social  life  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  something  to  look  back  upon  with 
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pleasure  when  it  has  become  only  a  memory, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  real  educational 
possibilities.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  the  ability  to  meet  people  with  at  least 
a  degree  of  social  grace  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
any  man.  In  fact,  one  is  usually  judged  far 
more  by  his  sociability  than  by  his  intellec¬ 
tual  qualifications.  A  school  which  neglects 
this  very  apparent  fact,  and  narrows  itself  to 
a  strictly  intellectual  program,  is  omitting  a 
factor  of  education  which  is  essential  as  a 
preparation  for  real  living  in  a  real  world  of 
people. 

At  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
school  year  it  is  easily  possible  for  almost 
every  school  to  provide  social  recreation  of  a 
healthful  and  innocent  sort.  Such  “get- 
together”  times  make  life  more  livable  for  a 
great  many  of  the  pupils.  The  resulting 
happiness  finds  its  expression  in  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  school  and  the  faculty 
and  in  a  better  morale  or  school  atmosphere. 
So  eventually  the  time  spent  in  purely  social 
recreation  reacts  on  class-room  work,  giving 
it  a  better  “tone”  and  making  it  possible  to 
get  more  and  better  work  done.  The  effect 
on  discipline  is  often  noticeable,  for  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  greater  degree  of  fellowship 
between  pupils  and  faculty  when  both  at¬ 
tend  the  same  social  functions  and  help  each 
other  to  have  a  good  time.  The  pupils  who 
are  thus  aided  by  the  faculty  are  far  less 
likely  to  occupy  their  school-time  with 
anti-social  activities. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  social  func¬ 
tions  have  the  effect  of  taking  the  mind  of 
the  pupils  from  the  more  serious  work  of  the 
school,  resulting  in  a  poorer  quality  of 
scholarship.  This  objection,  in  addition  to 
its  failure  to  take  into  account  the  facts  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  also 
leaves  out  of  account  the  fact  that  the  social 
nature  of  the  high*school  boys  and  girls  re¬ 
quires  that  they  have  some  kind  of  recreation. 
If  the  school  fails  to  provide  the  right  kind, 
then  some  other  poorly  equipped  agent  will 
supply  the  need.  At  one  time  the  church 
and  the  home  contributed  their  share  in  car¬ 
ing  for  the  social  pleasures  and  relaxations 
of  our  young  men  and  women.  Ideally  the 


home  should  manage  the  larger  part  of  the  ^ 
social  life  of  its  young  folk,  but  in  practice 
ofher  agencies  have  largely  displaced  the 
home  in  this  important  function. 

The  failure  of  both  home  and  church  ade¬ 
quately  to  take  care  of  the  social  life  of  our 
youth  is  proved  by  the  birth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fraternity  and  sorority  in  the 
American  high  school.  These  organizations 
result  from  the  attempt  of  our  young  people 
to  provide  the  opportunity  for  social  recrea¬ 
tions  which  the  management  of  our  schools 
has  failed  to  provide.  Usually  the  fraterni¬ 
ties  have  maintained  standards  of  conduct 
which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  democratic 
organizations  and  ideals  of  our  public-school 
system,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  solve  the 
problem  of  high-school  fraternities  and  soror¬ 
ities  simply  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
they  are  narrow,  snobbish,  selfish  in  their 
ideals  and  practices.  The  solution  of  the^ 
problem  lies  rather  in  providing  some  other 
means  of  social  diversion  which  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  Ideals  of  our  schools.  But 
the  simple  fact  that  there  is  a  fraternity  prob¬ 
lem  in  our  high  schools  serves  to  emphasize 
our  neglect  of  the  social  nature  of  our  stu¬ 
dents.  It  should  point  out  to  us  clearly  the 
necessity  of  providing  more  adequately  for 
the  social  life  which  the  nature  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  demands. 

“Probably  the  most  important  phase  of 
social  education  comes  through  coeduca¬ 
tional  schools . Specific  social 

training  is  needed.  This  is  being  brought 
about  in  the  schools  by  stimulating  and  care¬ 
fully  supervising  healthful  extra-classroom 
associations.  Chaperonage  is  becoming  a 
new  art  in  our  modeTrT  free  society.  Social 
poise,  social  initiative,  and  social  adaptability 
are  inspired  by  the  stimulus  of  constant 
social  contact;  but  a  full  measure  of  personal 
agreeableness  and  social  morality  require  the 
additional  stimulus  of  careful  cultivation.”^ 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  young  man 
or  woman  should  be  trained  to  assume  a 
proper  attitude  to  the  social  environment  in 
which  he  is  placed.  If  his  attitude  becomes 
snobbish  and  “superior”  he  cannot  hope  to 

iSmith;  Ed.  Soc.,  page  148. 
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contribute  his  share  of  leadership  to  the 
management  of  community  activities.  Our 
schools  cannot  afford  to  send  out  to  their 
several  communities  a  type  of  youth  who 
feels  so  much  above  his  environment  that  he 
stands  aloof  from  it  and  fails  to  make  his 
contribution  to  the  social  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Our  students  must  in  some  way  be 
inspired  with  the  idea  that  it  is  by  their  par¬ 
ticipation  and  leadership  rather  than  by 
their  criticism  that  the  social  practices  of 
the  community  will  be  improved.  Herein 
lies  the  great  objection  to  the  high-school 
fraternity.  In  this  organization  the  youth 
receives  a  narrow  training  in  snobbishness 
which  unfits  him  for  a  sympathetic  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  social  life  of  the  community 
in  which  he  will  soon  find  himself.  Many 
states  have  outlawed  the  high-school  fratern¬ 
ity  and  have  been  sustained  in  their  action 
by  the  courts.  But  probably  a  better 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  is  by 
meeting  the  fraternity  on  its  own  ground, 
competing  with  it,  and  furnishing  a  sub¬ 
stitute  which  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  without  its  objectionable  features. 

The  experience  of  the  high-school  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  with  the  fraternity  problem, 
is  fairly  typical  of  the  experience  of  large 
high  schools  throughout  the  country  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  In  the  year  1918  this 
school  had  seven  Greek-letter  fraternities 
and  a  number  of  semi-secret  clubs.  “All 
were  accustomed  to  give  social  functions  at 
the  local  hotels.  This  custom  of  holding  en¬ 
tertainments  in  public  places  had  become 
established,  for  the  most  part,  because  the 
school  for  years  was  housed  in  very  cramped 
quarters  where  there  was  no  suitable  place 
for  parties  to  be  held.  Because  the  social 
meetings  were  held  in  public  places,  teachers 
found  the  task  of  chaperonage  very  difficult 
and  tried  to  turn  the  responsibility  over  to 
the  parents,  the  teachers  being  responsible 
for  no  entertainments  given  outside  the  high- 
school  building.  The  attempt  w^as  not  very 
successful;  for  there  was  no  check  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  connected  with  student  parties  held 
in  hotels  or  public  halls;  there  were  no  regu¬ 
lations  as  to  the  time  when  the  parties  should 


close,  nor  as  to  who  might  attend;  and  fre¬ 
quently  there  was  no  satisfactory  chaper¬ 
onage.  The  girls’  societies  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  rushing  parties  and  aped  the  college 
sororities  in  many  ways.  Both  the  boys* 
and  the  girls’  societies  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
changing  into  purely  social  organizations  of 
little  value  to  the  school  or  to  the  members  of 
the  societies.  Because  of  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils,  with 
these  conditions,  a  committee  of  faculty 
members  formulated  a  set  of  rules  to  govern 
all  the  ‘Social’  affairs  of  the  school.”^ 

The  past  six  years  has  almost  completely 
changed  the  nature  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Lincoln  High  School.  New  organizations 
have  displaced  the  fraternities  described 
above.  Even  the  members  of  the  fraterni¬ 
ties  w'ere  glad  to  see  the  change  and  to  assist 
in  making  it  possible.  The  social  life  of  the 
school  has  been  changed  from  one  per¬ 
meated  through  and  through  with  snobbish¬ 
ness  to  one  whose  ideal  is  democracy. 
Membership  in  all  organizations  is  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  is  automatically  cancelled 
whenever  the  member  displays  a  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  his  organization.  All  pupils  meet 
on  a  common  basis  socially  and  the  morale 
of  the  school  has  changed  from  one  of  ex¬ 
treme  exclusiveness  to  one  of  extreme  democ¬ 
racy. 

The  experience  of  the  University  High 
School  of  Chicago  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lincoln  High  School  in  most  details.  Here 
the  fraternity  situation  became  so  unbear¬ 
able  that  the  parents  and  the  faculty  united 
in  making  a  study  of  the  problem.  After 
considering  it  for  the  period  of  a  year,  the 
Parents’  Association  voted  that  all  members 
of  secret  societies  should  take  a  pledge  that 
they  would  take  no  new  members  into  the 
organization.  All  applicants  for  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  school  were  required  to  sign  a 
pledge  that  they  were  not  members  of  secret 
societies  and  that  they  would  not  become 
members.  This  rather  negative  method  of 
meeting  the  situation  was  accompanied  by 
a  positive  program  as  well.  A  University 

‘Olivia  Pound:  “The  Need  of  a  Constructive  Program  in  the 
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High  School  Club  was  started.  It  now  has 
its  own  club  rooms,  and  charges  a  small  mem¬ 
bership  fee  for  paying  expenses.  The  stu¬ 
dent  officers  are  under  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  The  teachers  as 
well  as  the  boys  belong  to  the  club  and  use 
the  club  rooms.  A  similar  organization  for 
the  girls  has  not  yet  developed  quite  so  far, 
but  is  on  the  way. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  fraternity 
problem  results  naturally  when  the  school 
fails  to  take  account  of  the  social  instincts  of 
the  adolescent,  and  that  the  problem  is 
solved  just  as  naturally  when  the  school 
sponsors  the  proper  kind  of  social  gatherings 
and  organizations  among  its  students. 
“The  sex  instinct,  which  at  first  appears 
strongly  during  the  adolescent  years,  may 
find  safe  expression  in  properly  supervised 
social  gatherings.  These  the  schools  should 
encourage  to  a  reasonable  extent  and  with 
necessary  limitations.”^ 

One  of  the  most  talked-of  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  social  gatherings  is  that  of  the 
high-school  dance.  The  desire  of  students 
to  dance  often  makes  itself  evident  almost  as 
soon  as  the  arrangements  for  a  “party”  have 
begun.  In  many  schools  the  dancing  party 
is  the  only  kind  desired  because  it  is  the  only 
kind  with  which  the  students  are  familiar. 
It  will  be  my  purpose  to  present  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  the  high-school  dance 
as  impartially  as  possible,  but  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  problem  could  be  solved  eas¬ 
ily  in  many  schools  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
more  effort  on  the  part  of  faculties  in  helping 
students  to  find  other  kinds  of  amusements 
which  would  result  in  just  as  much  fun. 
In  other  words,  the  dance  is  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  many 
school  faculties  in  the  planning  of  social 
events. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  high  schools  should  sponsor 
school  dances.  In  favor  of  the  dance  is  the 
argument  that  it  is  a  social  activity  which  is 
common  and  with  which  it  is  well  for  our 
students  to  have  some  first-hand  and  well- 
chaperoned  experience.  “Such  a  function 

*Col»in:  Tk*  Ltarnint  Prottsj,  page  8. 
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is  entirely  proper  and  legitimate.  It  need 
not  be  frowned  upon,  for  it  is  a  natural  and 
universally  approved  activity.”*  The  ob¬ 
jections  that  the  modern  dances  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  proper  standards  with  respect  to 
manner  of  dancing  and  positions  of  the  body, 
is  answered  by  the  argument  that  if  our 
young  people  dance  improperly,  it  is  because 
they  have  been  improperly  taught.  As¬ 
suming  that  they  will  dance  anyway,  it  is 
much  better  that  they  should  do  it  under 
proper  chaperonage,  so  that  they  may  dance 
with  propriety  and  so  that  the  music  and  the 
social  appointments  of  the  party  may  be 
such  as  to  result  in  good  social  training. 
Probably  in  most  communities  there  are  re¬ 
latively  few  people  who  object  seriously  to 
dancing  under  proper  chaperonage.  Many 
parents  desire  that  their  children  should  learn 
to  dance.  If  the  dances  are  held  in  school 
buildings,  they  can  be  properly  supervised, 
the  objectionable  features  eliminated,  ex¬ 
pense  kept  at  a  minimum,  social  training 
afforded,  and  a  democratic  spirit  helpful  to 
the  school  fostered. 

It  is  claimed  further  that  the  religious 
prejudice  against  dancing  has  been  the  thing 
which  has  made  the  amusement  so  absorb¬ 
ingly  interesting  to  our  young  people  and 
that  when  the  dance  is  treated  as  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  desirable  form  of  amusement, 
the  tendency  of  some  of  our  students  to 
dance  on  every  possible  occasion  will  largely 
disappear.  The  teaching  of  religious  pre¬ 
judice  is  not  permitted  in  our  schools.  It  is 
a  question,  therefore,  whether  we  should  use 
the  schools  to  prevent  any  social  practice, 
such  as  the  dance,  on  account  of  religious 
prejudices. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
modern  dance  is  responsible  for  more  cases 
of  moral  breakdown  than  is  any  other  agency, 
and  that  so  long  as  some  school  patrons  ob¬ 
ject  to  school  dances,  we  cannot  afford  to 
violate  their  conscience  in  the  matter.  It 
is  so  essential  that  the  active  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  entire  school  constituency 
be  secured  that  it  is  unwise  to  permit  any 
activities  in  the  schools  which  will  defeat 

•Wm.  B.  Aipinwell  in  Journal  of  Education,  Nov.  25,  1915- 
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this  end.  Further  argument  against  school 
dances  is  well  summarized  by  the  following 
quotation : 

“To  say  that  the  majority  of  people  ap¬ 
prove  of  dancing  (if  that  is  a  correct  state¬ 
ment)  does  not  make  it  right  for  the  school 
to  sanction  it.  Because  the  majority  of 
people  at  one  time  approved  of  drinking  in¬ 
toxicants,  and  in  some  localities  the  majority 
still  favor  it,  should  we  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  accept  that  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  is  right?  We  have  found 
that  the  only  correct  regulation  of  an  evil 
is  its  prevention  or  prohibition.  Should  we 
teach  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  in  the 
high  school  because  the  majority  of  men  use 

it  and  thereby  favor  its  use? -  Shall  we 

teach  card  playing  in  school  for  the  same 

reasons? -  To  say  that  dancing  will 

probably  go  on  somewhere  anyway,  and  it 
is  better  to  be  done  where  teachers  and  par¬ 
ents  may  participate,  is  like  legalizing  the 
liquor  business  because  some  will  drink. 

“It  seems  to  me  the  public  school  would 
better  go  cautiously  in  putting  its  stamp  of 
approval  on  such  dangerous  and  question¬ 
able  amusements.  Are  you  sure  that  boys 
and  girls  having  learned  to  dance  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school  will  not  dance  at 
other  places  as  well,  without  chaperonage? 
Then  who  is  responsible?”^ 

With  both  sides  of  the  question  before  us, 
it  would  seem  that  no  one  can  expect  to  de¬ 
cide  the  question  of  the  school  dance  properly 
for  some  one  else.  Whether  or  not  a  school 
should  have  its  own  dances  depends  largely 
on  the  school  situation.  If  a  community 
has  a  conviction  against  dancing,  it  would 
seem  to  be  foolish  to  act  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  people. 
In  such  a  locality  it  is  likely  that  the  parents 
will  be  willing  to  help  the  faculty  to  plan 
other  kinds  of  entertainment  for  the  pu¬ 
pils. 

When  the  writer  was  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  high-school  faculty  was  that 
of  providing  proper  chaperonage  for  the 

’Florence  I.  Wolfe:  “Dancing  in  the  High  School,”  Journal  0/ 
Edutation,  83:  355-356. 


various  school  dances.  For  the  most  part, 
these  were  held  in  the  high-school  building, 
although  an  occasional  dance  was  permitted 
in  the  larger  down-town  halls.  The  annual 
football  dance  and  the  junior-senior  promen¬ 
ade  (a  semi-formal  affair)  were  always  held 
down  town.  These  dances  were  chaperoned 
by  several  members  of  the  faculty  and  usu¬ 
ally  by  several  parents.  Such  social  events 
were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  town,  and  the  school  was  expected 
to  assume  responsibility  for  making  sure 
that  all  such  affairs  were  conducted  in  a 
proper  manner.  My  impression  is  that  these 
dancing  parties  had  no  bad  effect  on  those 
who  attended,  but  that  they  constituted  a 
splendid  training  in  proper  social  bearing, 
good  manners,  and  approved  conduct. 
That  the  people  of  the  community  believed 
in  the  ability  of  the  high  school  to  manage 
such  parties  properly  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  the 
parents  to  permit  their  children  to  attend 
only  such  parties  as  were  chaperoned  by  the 
school  authorities,  and  to  find  out  which 
parties  were  so  chaperoned. 

The  University  High  School  of  Chicago 
has  solved  the  dancing  problem  in  a  manner 
which  is  worth  consideration.  The  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  faculty  with  the  Parents’  Associ¬ 
ation  in  the  management  of  social  functions 
should  give  many  schools  a  suggestion  of  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction. 

“On  each  Friday  afternoon  there  is  a  dan¬ 
cing  party  in  the  gymnasium  from  three  to 
four-thirty.  This  is  in  charge  of  the  regular 
class  instructor  in  gymnastic  dancing. 
There  are  also  other  teachers  present  and 
always  a  considerable  number  of  parents. 

“The  party  is  open  to  all  members  of  the 
school  but  to  no  one  else.  The  dancing 
takes  the  form  of  a  cotillion  in  which  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  so  devised  as  to  secure  a  frequent 
and  general  mixing  of  the  participants.  The 
party  closes  formally,  the  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  standing  in  line  to  receive  the  good  nights 
of  the  pupils  as  they  pass  out.  These  parties 
are  largely  attended,  are  greatly  enjoyed, 
and  are  marked  by  naturalness  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  boys  and  girls  toward  each 
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other.  The  period  since  these  parties  have 
been  held  has  witnessed  a  constant  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  silliness  which  is  supposed  to  ac¬ 
company  the  relations  of  boys  and  girls  at 
this  age  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
natural  and  unaffected  conduct  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  each  other. 

“The  Parents’  Association  has  taken  up 
for  consideration  many  of  the  features  in  the 
social  organization  described,  has  provided 
the  money  necessary  to  their  inauguration, 
and  each  year  provided  the  money  necessary 
to  maintain  these  activities.  Through  com¬ 
mittees  and  individuals  they  come  into  very 
close  contact  with  the  social  life  of  the 
school.”^ 

•F.  W.  Johnson:  “The  Social  Organizations  of  the  High  School. 
School  Review,  17:  665-680. 


The  educational  values  which  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  purely  social  events  in  the  high 
school  are  considerable,  especially  if  the 
event  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  an  entire 
class.  It  thereby  serves  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  class  a  social  solidarity  and  unity 
which  no  other  agency  could  give.  To  one 
who  has  not  had  the  privilege  of  assisting  in 
the  management  of  such  an  affair,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  time  devoted  to  it  could 
not  be  spent  better  in  the  preparation  of 
class-room  work,  is  likely  to  present  itself, 
but  to  one  who  has  gone  through  the  experi¬ 
ence,  and  has  seen  the  socializing  influence 
of  it  all,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  time 
is  well  spent.  If  we  are  to  train  our  students 
for  leadership,  we  need  more  of  such  cooper¬ 
ative  enterprises. 
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Don  C.  Rogers 

[Chicago  has  a  Principals’  Club  with  its  own  rooms  and  a  permanent  secretary  who  gives  his 
entire  time  to  the  club’s  affairs.  Mr.  Rogers  is  it.] 


Every  now  and  then  some  one  writes, 
telephones,  or  speaks  asking  for  the 
best  book  on  examinations,  or  meas¬ 
urements  or  junior  high  schools,  platoons, 
or  something.  Me  ?  I  don’t  know,  I  asked 
22  people  the  names  of  those  who  ought  to 
know.  They  gave  me  42  names.  I  asked 
our  own  superintendent,  researcher,  and 
building  surveyor,  making  45  persons  in  all. 
I  asked  each  person  to  name  me  two  of  the 
best  books  in  each  of  thirty  branches  of 
professional  specialties.  They  did.  I  thank 
them.  I  know  they  are  questionnaired  to 
death  but  they  are  real  educational  mission¬ 
aries.  Some  of  them  added  the  names  of 
educational  journals  though  I  did  not  ask  for 
that.  I  list  the  books  in  order  of  the  number 
of  votes  received.  I  list  the  magazines 
alphabetically. 

These  are  the  forty-five  obliging  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  responded : 
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University  of 
Chicago 

I.  M.  Allen 

F.  Bobbitt 

F.  A.  Breed 

W.  W.  Charters 
E.  Filbey 
Chas.  H.  Judd 
H.  C.  Morrison 

G.  W.  Myers 
Douglas  Waples 

University  of 
Minnesota 

F red  von  Borgersrode 
L.  J.  Brueckner 
Fred  Englehardt 
Albert  S.  Field 
Ross  L.  Finney 
Earl  Hudelson 
W.  S.  Miller 
Homer  J.  Smith 


Ohio  State 
University 

L.  F.  Anderson 
E.  J.  Ashbaugh 
Orville  G.  Brim 
S.  C.  Pressey 
Ward  G.  Reeder 
V.  T.  Thayer 

Northwestern 
University 
Wendell  S.  Brooks 
J.  M.  Hughes 
Elmer  E.  Jones 
R.  A.  Kent 
John  E.  Stout 
L.  W.  Webb 

Indiana  University 

H.  G.  Childs 
Carl  G.  F.  Franzen 
Amelia  Peters 
G.  T.  Somers 
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University  or  Iowa 
P.  E.  Belting 

F.  C.  Ensign 

C.  L.  Robbins 

G.  M.  Ruch 
George  D.  Stoddard 

Chicago  Normal 
College 

D.  L.  Geyer 
Fredrik  L.  Gjesdahl 


G.  C.  Phipps 
F.  W.  Week 


Education 

Department, 
Chicago  Public 
Schools 

Homer  Davis 
E.  E.  Keener 
Wm.  McAndrew 


Next  comes  the  list  of  books  which  those 
good  people  say  the  schoolmaster  of  today 
should  own,  read,  and  put  into  practice. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  J.  C.  Chapman  and  G.  S.  Counts — Principles 

of  Education,  Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.75. 

2.  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary 

Education — Cardinal  Principles  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  Government  Printing  Office, 
$.05. 

3.  Alexander  Inglis — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education,  Houghton  Mifflin,  $3.00. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

1.  A.  1.  Gates — Psychology  for  Students  of  Edu¬ 

cation,  Macmillan,  $2.50. 

2.  E.  L.  Thorndike — Educational  Psychology 

(Three  Volumes),  Teachers’  College,  Colum¬ 
bia,  each,  $3.00, 

3.  D.  Starch — Educational  Psychology,  Mac¬ 

millan,  $2.50. 

4.  F.  N.  Freeman — Psychology  of  the  Common 

Branches,  Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.00. 

SCHOOL  FINANCE 

1.  Strayer  et  al. — Educational  Finance  Inquiry 
Series,  Macmillan.  Each,  $1.00. 

Especially  the  following: 

Vol.  IV.  Carter  Alexander,  Bibliography 
of  Educational  Finance. 

Vol.  V.  J.  R.  McGaughy,  Fiscal  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  City  School  Systems. 

Vol.  VI.  Mabel  Newcomer,  Financial 
Statistics  of  Public  Education  in  the 
United  States. 

Vol.  IX.  H.  C.  Morrison,  The  Financing 
of  Public  Schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 


2.  B.  F.  Plttenger — Introduction  to  Public  School 

Finance,  Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.00. 

3.  F.  H.  Swift — A  Survey  of  Public  School  Finance 

in  the  United  States.  Bulletin  1924,  No.  13. 
Government  Printing  Office,  $1.00. 

SUPERVISION 

1.  W.  H.  Burton — Supervision  and  the  Improve¬ 

ment  of  Teaching,  Appleton,  $2.2$. 

2.  H.  W.  Nutt — Supervision  of  Instruction, 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $1.90. 

3.  E.  P.  Cubberly — The  Principal  and  His  School, 

Houghton  Mifflin,  ^2.40. 

4.  C.  J.  Anderson,  A.  S.  Barr,  and  Maybell  Bush 

— Visiting  the  Teacher  at  Work,  Appleton, 
$2.00. 

BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS 

1.  F.  I.  Cooper — School  House  Planning,  Na¬ 

tional  Education  Association,  $1.00.  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  School  House  Plan¬ 
ning  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

2.  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary 

Education — High  School  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Government  Printing  Office,  $.15. 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Washburne  et  al. — Adapting  the  Schools  to  In¬ 

dividual  Differences,  Public  School  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  $1,50.  24th  Year  Book  of 
the  National  Society,  Part  11. 

2.  Helen  Parkhurst — Education  on  the  Dalton 

Plan,  Dutton  &  Company,  $2.00. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCITON 

1.  J.  E.  Stout — Organization  and  Administration 

of  Religious  Instruction,  Abingdon  Press, 
$1.25. 

2.  G.  H.  Betts — Howto  Teach  Religion,  Ahirxgdon 

Press,  $1.00. 

3.  G.  H.  Betts — The  Curriculum  of  Religious 

Education,  Abingdon  Press,  $3.00. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

I.  J.  F.  Williams — The  Administration  and  Organ¬ 
ization  of  Physical  Education,  Macmillan, 
^2.00. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY 

I.  John  Dewey — Democracy  and  Education^  Mac¬ 
millan,  $2.25. 

t.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick — Source  Book  in  the  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Education,  Macmillan,  $2.25. 

3.  Eleanor  Worthington — Rousseau  s  Emile,  D. 
C.  Heath,  Paper,  $.48,  Cloth,  $1.24. 

TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

1.  W.  S.  Monroe,  J.  DeVoss  and  F.  Kelly — Edu¬ 

cational  Tests  and  Measurements,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  $2.40. 

2.  W.  A.  McCall — How  to  Measure  in  Education, 

Macmillan,  $3.25. 

3.  V.  E.  Dickson — Mental  Tests  and  the  Class 

Room  Teacher,  World  Book  Company,  $1.80. 

4.  M.  R.  Trabue — Measuring  Results  in  Educa¬ 

tion,  American  Book  Company,  $2.00. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

I.  E.  P.  Cubberly — History  of  Education,  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin,  $3.50. 

t.  Paul  Monroe — Brief  Course  in  the  History  of 
Education,  Macmillan,  ^1.80. 

3.  E.  P.  Cubberly — Public  Education  in  the 

United  States,  Macmillan,  ^2.40. 

4.  F.  P.  Graves — Student  History  of  Education, 

Macmillan,  $1.80. 

5.  S.  C.  Parker — History  of  Modern  Elementary 

Education,  Ginn  and  Company,  $2.00. 

CURRICULUM 

1.  F.  Bobbitt — How  to  Make  a  Curriculum, 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $1.80. 

2.  W.  W.  Charters — Curriculum  Construction, 

Macmillan,  $2.00. 

3.  F.  Bobbitt — The  Curriculum,  Houghton  Mif¬ 

flin,  $1.90. 

4.  P.  Cox — Curriculum  Adjustment  in  the  Sec¬ 

ondary  School,  Lippincott,  $2.10. 

EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 

1.  H.  O.  Rugg — Statistical  Methods  Applied  to 

Education,  Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.60, 

2.  A.  S.  Otis — Statistical  Method  in  Educational 

Measurement,  World  Book  Co.,  $2.16. 

3-  L.  L.  Thurstone — Fundamentals  of  Statistics, 
Macmillan,  $2.00. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

1.  M.  J.  Stormzand — Progressive  Methods  of 

Teaching,  Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.00. 

2.  S.  C.  Parker — Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  High 

School,  Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00. 

3.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick — Foundations  of  Method, 

Macmillan,  $2.00. 

4.  S.  S.  Colvin — Introduction  to  High  School 

Teaching,  Macmillan,  $2.00. 

5.  S.  C.  Parker — General  Methods  of  Teaching  in 

the  Elementary  School,  Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.60. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1.  L.  V.  Koos — The  Junior  College  {Two  Vol¬ 

umes),  University  of  Minnesota,  $5.00. 

2.  L.  V.  Koos — The  Junior  College  Movement, 

Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.40. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

1.  E.  P.  Cubberly — Public  School  Administrcs- 

tion,  Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.40. 

2.  W.  N.  Anderson — A  Manual  for  School  Officers, 

The  Century  Co.,  $2.00. 

3.  S.  T.  Dutton  and  D.  Snedden — The  Adminis¬ 

tration  of  Public  Education  in  United  States, 
Macmillan,  ^2.50. 

4.  G.  D.  Strayer  and  E.  L.  Thorndike — Educa¬ 

tional  Administration,  Macmillan,  $2.25. 

PLATOON  SCHOOLS 

1.  Charles  L.  Spain — The  Platoon  School,  Mao 

millan,  $2.00. 

2.  Charles  L.  Spain — The  Platoon  School  in  De¬ 

troit,  Detroit  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
Statistics,  ^.50. 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

1.  Chailes  Russell — Improvement  of  the  City  Ele¬ 

mentary  School  Teachers  in  Service,  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia,  ^1.25. 

2.  G.  D.  Strayer  and  N.  L.  Englehardt — The 

Class  Room  Teachers  at  Work  in  American 
Schools,  American  Book  Co.,  $1.48. 

CHILD  ACCOUNTING 

I.  A.  B.  Moehlman — Child  Accounting,  Courtis 
Standard  Tests,  $1.85. 
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SUPERVISED  STUDY 

I.  F.  W.  Thomas — Training  for  Elective  Study, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  ^1.90. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

1.  C.  O.  Davis — Junior  High  School  Education, 

World  Book  Co.,  $2.20. 

2.  L.  V.  Koos — The  Junior  High  School,  Har- 

court,  Brace,  $1.36. 

3.  Thos.  H.  Briggs — The  Junior  High  School, 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.00. 

4.  J.  K.  Van  Denburg — The  Junior  High  School 

Idea,  Henry  Holt,  $1.75. 

EXTRA  CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

I.  C.  R.  Foster — Extra-Curricular  Activities  in 
the  High  School,  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 
$2.00. 

TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

1.  Research  Bulletin  of  the  N.  E.  A. — Public 

School  Salaries  in  1024-1925  (Vol.  HI,  No.  i 
and  2),  National  Educational  Association, 
$.25. 

2.  Committee  of  90 — Salary  Adjustment,  Sched¬ 

ules  of  February,  1925,  March  //,  1925, 
Proceedings,  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
(no  charge). 

EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY 

1.  W.  R.  Smith — An  Introduction  to  Educational 

Sociology,  Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.00. 

2.  C.  C.  Peters — Foundations  of  Educational 

Sociology,  Macmillan,  $2.50. 

3.  D.  Snedden — Educational  Sociology,  The  Cen¬ 

tury  Co.,  $4.00. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

1.  L.  M.  Terman — The  Hygiene  of  the  School 

Child,  Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.15. 

2.  T.  Hoag  and  L.  M.  Terman — Health  Work  in 

the  Schools,  Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.2$. 


EXAMINATIONS 

1.  G.  M.  Ruch — Improvement  of  the  Written 

Examination,  Scott  Foresman,  $1.80 

2.  D.  G.  Paterson — Preparation  and  Use  of  New- 

Type  Examinations,  World  Book  Co.,  $.60. 

SURVEYS 

I.  J.  B.  Sears — The  School  Survey,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  $2.25. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

1.  C.  A.  Prosser  and  C.  R.  Allen — Vocational 

Education  in  a  Democracy,  The  Century  Co., 
^3.00. 

2.  A.  F.  Payne — Administration  of  Vocational 

Guidance,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  $3.00. 

3.  A.  H.  Edgerton  et  al. — Vocational  Guidance 

and  Vocational  Education  for  the  Industries. 
23rd  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society, 
Part  H,  Public  School  Publishing  Co., 

4.  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary 

Education — Vocational  Guidance  in  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  Bulletin  1918,  No.  19. 
Government  Printing  Office,  $.05. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 
(Alphabetic  order) 

American  School  Board  Journal — Bruce  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Per  year,  $3.00. 
Educational  Review — Doubleday,  Page  and  Co., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Per  year,  $3.00. 
Elementary  School  Journal — University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago,  Ill.  Per  year,  $2.50. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology — Warwick  and 
York,  Baltimore,  Md.  Per  year,  $4.cx). 
Journal  of  Educational  Research — Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Per  year,  $4.00. 
School  Review — University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Per  year,  ^2.50. 

(Journals  were  not  listed  in  the  questionnaire, 
but  at  least  three  educators  wrote  in  the  names 
of  each  of  the  above  six.) 


SUPERINTENDENTS’  OFFICIAL  REVIEW,  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


[By  commission  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Department  of  American  Public  School  Super¬ 
intendents  the  Educational  Review  presents  eacli  month  announcements  and  news  furnished  by 
S.  D,  Shankland,  Secretary,  1201  i6th  St.  N.  W.,  VJ^shington,  D.  C.] 


FTER  the  Convention. — Two  kinds 
of  tasks  are  always  pressing  for 
attention  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  Every  day  he  has  to  face  a  great 
variety  of  problems  demanding  immediate 
action.  Questions  of  new  buildings,  repairs 
for  old  buildings,  report  writing,  budget 
preparation,  teacher  assignments,  board 
meetings,  committee  conferences,  telephone 
calls,  correspondence,  visitors  important  and 
otherwise,  may  easily  engage  his  entire 
attention.  Urgent  as  such  matters  may  be, 
he  must  still  find  time  to  look  ahead  and 
plan  for  the  future.  If  he  allows  the 
pressure  of  immediate  duties  to  choke  out 
the  vision  of  better  things  later  on,  then  he 
is  only  an  office  manager  and  no  longer  an 
educator.  The  single  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  superintendents  of  schools  to 
escape  from  the  daily  grind  and  to  get  the 
help  and  inspiration  which  come  from 
contacts  with  men  and  women  having  like 
problems  and  ideals,  is  at  the  time  of  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence.  On  the  speaking  programs 
are  selected  leaders  who  have  something 
important  to  contribute.  In  the  hotel 
lobbies  are  crowds  of  fellow  workers  ready 
with  a  word  of  advice  or  sympathy.  It  is 
a  week  when  the  cares  of  the  present  are 
forgotten  and  when  plans  for  the  future  have 
a  chance  to  originate.  The  appearance  of 
the  little  notebooks  here  and  there  in  the 
audience  during  a  convention  session,  bears 
testimony  to  the  birth  of  ideas.  Some  of 
them  will  develop  and  bear  fruit,  many 
of  them  will  fall  by  the  wayside.  Some 
plans  that  appear  brilliant  under  the  bright 
convention  lights,  fade  out  under  closer 
scrutiny  in  the  presence  of  critical  school 


boards  and  doubtful  associates.  If  the 
convention  can  offer  only  a  few  real  con¬ 
tributions  which  will  benefit  the  schools 
back  home,  it  has  served  its  purpose  well; 
for  progress  is  always  by  slow  and  painful 
steps.  Superintendents  say  that  after  the 
convention,  they  return  to  their  offices  with 
new  courage,  fresh  knowledge  of  the  latest 
professional  developments,  and  a  firmer 
faith  in  the  value  of  the  work  they  are  doing. 

How  the  Convention  is  Reported. — Good 
convention  reports  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  not  secured  without  great  effort. 
The  publicity  for  the  Convention  is  carefully 
planned  far  in  advance.  Every  one  of  the 
two  hundred  or  more  speakers  whose  names 
appear  in  the  Official  Program,  receives 
a  letter  some  weeks  before  the  convention 
asking  for  an  abstract  of  his  address.  If 
necessary,  second  and  third  requests  are 
made.  These  abstracts  are  carefully  edited 
in  such  form  as  to  be  convenient  for  news¬ 
paper  use.  Several  hundred  copies  of  each 
abstract  are  made  and  mailed  to  publishers 
throughout  the  country.  In  every  case, 
careful  note  is  made  of  the  precise  hour  when 
the  paper  is  to  be  presented,  so  that  it  may 
be  released  for  publication  at  exactly  the 
right  time.  Three  or  four  days  before  the 
convention  opens,  the  press  headquarters 
is  established.  For  several  years  past, 
Mr.  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Publications  of  the  National 
Education  Association  has  been  directly 
responsible  for  publicity,  with  Dr.  W. 
Carson  Ryan  of  Swarthmore  College  as  his 
associate.  About  twenty  stenographers  and 
typists  are  required  to  keep  the  flow  of 
“stories”  moving  promptly  to  the  corre- 
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spondents  who  are  covering  the  meeting. 
Naturally,  since  newspaper  accounts  must 
be  prepared  rapidly,  they  are  likely  to  lack 
something  in  accuracy  and  completeness. 
They  are  intended  to  be  read  and  tossed 
aside. 

The  machinery  for  furnishing  members 
with  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of 
the  convention  is  a  separate  undertaking. 
A  shorthand  or  stenotype  operator  makes 
record  of  all  that  is  said  and  before  the 
Convention  has  adjourned,  the  Editorial 
Division  begins  the  work  of  preparing 
the  copy  for  the  Official  Report.  The 
typewritten  papers  secured  from  speakers 
are  carefully  compared  with  the  notes  of  the 
shorthand  operator.  Before  the  last  of 
the  members  have  reached  their  homes,  the 
first  of  the  copy  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers.  Editing,  proof-reading,  printing, 
binding,  and  mailing  are  time-consuming 
operations.  Energetic  cooperation  all  along 
the  line  is  necessary  if  the  bound  volume 
is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  members  within  a 
month  after  adjournment.  This  goal  was 
achieved  for  the  Official  Report  of  the 
Cincinnati  Convention. 

Adjusting  the  Curriculum  to  Modern  Needs. 
— When  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
presented  for  one  of  its  morning  sessions 
at  the  Cleveland  Convention  in  1923  a 
discussion  of  the  elementary  curriculum, 
it  started  a  program  of  study,  investigation, 
and  publication,  which  has  come  to  assume 
tremendous  proportions.  The  forces  which 
had  their  origin  at  that  time  bid  fair  to 
largely  revolutionize  the  content  of  the 
public  school  curriculum  as  well  as  to  give 
educators,  parents,  and  public  a  new 
attitude  toward  it.  When  the  original 
suggestion  was  made  that  a  yearbook  should 
be  devoted  to  the  curriculum,  there  were 
many  who  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  enough  material  could  be  secured 
to  fill  it:  and  others  expressed  still  graver 
doubts  as  to  whether  any  one  would  be 
interested  to  read  it  after  it  was  printed. 
All  of  these  doubts  have  been  dissipated. 
Three  yearbooks  instead  of  one  have  been 


devoted  to  this  subject.  The  number  of 
pages  has  been  increased  each  year  and  the 
sales  of  copies  to  those  not  members  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  advance  calculations. 

The  Fourth  Yearbook  distributed  at  the 
W^ashington  Convention,  resulted  from  the 
work  of  many  people  in  many  places.  More 
than  a  dozen  committees  were  organized 
to  prepare  sections  on  different  subjects. 
Most  of  these  committees  held  one  or  more 
meetings,  usually  at  their  own  expense. 
Local  committees  were  organized  in  many 
cities  to  cooperate  with  one  or  more  of  the 
national  subject  committees.  From  every 
part  of  the  country  offerings  great  and  small 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  actively 
responsible  for  the  enterprise.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  benefits  to  come 
out  of  the  whole  movement  will  be  a  greater 
interest  and  more  general  knowledge  of 
curriculum  problems  on  the  part  of  all 
school  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Commission  on  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  and  of  the  various  subject 
committees,  tw’O  rather  clearly  defined 
points  of  view  appear.  One  group  advocates 
very  precise  but  far  distant  goals,  the  other 
feels  the  burden  of  present  needs  and 
urges  prompt  action  to  meet  the  existing 
emergency.  Each  group  has  its  function 
to  perform.  There  are  over  twenty  millions 
of  children  in  the  American  public  schools 
this  year.  Clearly  something  must  be 
provided  for  them  now.  The  Cooperative 
Plan  of  Curriculum  Revision  has  pointed 
the  w'ay  to  immediate  steps  which  may  be 
taken,  so  that  courses  of  study  may  be  better 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  children  now  in 
school.  It  has  also  done  something  to 
encourage  painstaking  research  in  many 
lines,  and  so  the  next  few  years  promise 
to  bring  many  advances. 

What  are  the  Aims  of  American  Public 
Education? — In  discussing  fundamental  con¬ 
siderations  in  curriculum  building,  the 
General  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
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Commission  on  the  Curriculum  states  that 
the  “proximate  aim  is  the  delivery  of  the 
human  output  equipped  for  the  general 
welfare  and  inspired  with  a  desire  to  advance 
the  common  good.  The  tendency  to  teach 
the  subject  for  the  subject’s  sake,  to  produce 
merely  a  body  of  knowledge  or  accomplish¬ 
ment  without  the  desire  of  contributing  to 
the  general  welfare  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  efficient  public-school  service. 
So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  to  a  mastery  of 
method,  that  continuous  purposive  reali¬ 
zation  as  to  what  the  different  subjects 
are  for,  and  continued  improvement  in 
making  teaching  function  in  its  larger 
purpose,  is  imperative.’’ 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  making  of  a  total  curriculum 
and  the  reconstruction  of  particular  subjects. 
New  subjects  press  for  consideration.  The 
relative  importance  of  various  topics  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  Grade  placement  of 
topics,  correlation  of  subjects  and  the 
different  aims  of  teachers,  bring  compli¬ 
cations  which  must  be  met  in  determining 
the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 

The  committee  points  out  that  curriculum 
revision  is  a  major  and  not  an  incidental 
duty.  Imitation  of  existing  courses  of 
study  is  no  longer  adequate.  Dependence 
on  specialists  imported  for  the  occasion 
is  but  a  temporary  expedient.  The  new 
plan  calls  for  two  changes  in  the  general 
practices  of  American  schools.  First,  boards 
of  education  must  allow  some  time  of  their 
best  teachers  in  keeping  the  local  curriculum 
up-to-date.  Second,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  arrangements  must  be  made  for  per¬ 
mitting  a  widely  extended  cooperation  so 
that  what  is  done  in  each  school  system 
may  be  made  available  for  other  systems. 
The  committee  concludes  its  report  with  the 
statement  that  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Curriculum  will  have  accomplished 
Its  purpose  if  teachers  begin  to  look  for  new 
material  as  a  part  of  their  regular  duties; 
if  they  formulate  this  new  material  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  effective  in  their  class¬ 
rooms;  and  if  superintendents  establish  local 


councils  on  curriculum  and  establish  lines 
of  communication  with  other  school  systems. 

Keeping  Busy  at  Headquarters. — ^The  time 
may  have  been  when  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  was  exclusively  a  con¬ 
vention  organization.  If  so,  that  time  is 
now  past.  Perhaps  the  enlarging  import¬ 
ance  of  education  with  its  corresponding 
demands  on  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  his  staff,  accounts  for  increased  activity 
through  professional  organization.  Letters 
asking  for  information,  bibliographies,  and 
advice  on  educational  questions  of  remark¬ 
able  variety,  come  in  every  mail.  The 
Cooperative  Plan  of  Curriculum  Revision, 
the  quest  for  hotel  sleeping  rooms  at  con¬ 
vention  time,  the  membership  campaign, 
the  handling  of  railroad  identification  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  the  sale  of  yearbooks,  are 
a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  headquarters 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  members  in  the 
field.  The  Educational  Research  Service 
inaugurated  a  year  ago,  has  expanded  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  facilities  have  been  available  for 
handling  the  work.  Education  is  surely 
coming  into  its  own. 

A  Growing  Business. — The  Washington 
Convention  afforded  many  visitors  their 
first  opportunity  to  visit  the  home  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  located 
in  a  beautiful  four-story  brick  building  on 
Sixteenth  Street,  only  a  few  blocks  in  front 
of  the  White  House.  This  property  was 
purchased  in  1919.  Nearly  one  hundred 
persons  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Association,  which  is  administered  in  eight 
separate  divisions  in  addition  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence.  In  a  happy 
figure  of  speech,  Payson  Smith  likened 
the  relationship  which  obtains  between  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  and  the 
parent  Association  to  that  which  exists 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
British  Empire.  This  great  department  has 
important  work  for  which  it  is  responsible. 
It  employs  a  full-time  executive  secretary 
and  carries  out  its  activities  at  its  own 
expense,  but  further  to  quote  Payson 
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Smith,  ‘*We  are  indeed  always  very  proud 
to  give  our  allegiance  to  the  parent  As¬ 
sociation  of  which  we  are  a  part,  that  largest 
and  greatest  Association  of  all  associations 
of  the  teachers  of  the  World.” 

The  efficient  and  genial  secretary,  J.  W. 
Crabtree,  has  general  supervision  over  all 
work,  at  headquarters.  He  is  a  tireless 
worker  and  is  seldom  absent  from  his  desk. 
It  is  no  small  matter  to  administer  an 
organization  of  one  hundred  forty  thousand 
members  with  an  annual  budget  amounting 
to  over  40,000.  Yet  he  is  never  too  busy 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  one  who  needs 
a  bit  of  help  or  a  word  of  advice. 

Superintendents  of  schools  are  generally 
keenly  interested  in  the  Division  of  Research 
which  collects  and  disseminates  promptly 
facts  of  interest  to  educational  people. 
The  Research  Bulletin,  issued  five  times  each 
year,  bears  titles  such  as,  “Taking  Stock 
of  the  Schools,”  “  Keeping  Pace  With  the 
Advancing  Curriculum,”  “Facts  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Education  Week,”  “Public  School 
Salaries,”  “The  Problem  of  Teacher  Ten¬ 
ure.”  The  curriculum  yearbooks  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  active  cooper¬ 
ation  and  loyal  effort  of  Mr.  John  K.  Norton, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Research,  and 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Alltucker,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Division,  and  the  curriculum 
specialist  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Joy  Elmer  Morgan  is  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Publications  and  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  His  division  also  edits  the  annual 
Volume  of  Proceedings  and  carries  on  a 
general  publicity  program  including  especi¬ 
ally  large  assignments  at  the  time  of 
American  Education  Week,  and  during 
convention.  Mr.  Morgan  is  much  in 
demand  as  a  public  speaker. 

Miss  Chari  Ormond  Williams  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Division  of  Legislative  Service 
which  promotes  the  legislative  program 
of  the  Association.  Just  now,  she  is 
vigorously  striving  to  secure  the  enactment 


into  law  of  the  new  Education  Bill  which 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Education  with  a  secretary  in  the  President’s 
cabinet,  and  is  intended  to  furnish  greatly 
increased  research  facilities  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Charles  Curtis,  floor 
leader  for  the  Republican  party,  and  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Division  of  Classroom  Service  is 
headed  by  Miss  Agnes  Winn.  It  assists 
local  Teachers’  Associations  in  planning 
programs  for  the  year  and  acts  as  an  in¬ 
formation  and  service  agency  for  the 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  as  well 
as  for  several  other  departments  and  many 
committees. 

The  Business  Department  is  conducted 
with  good  New  England  thrift  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Harold  A.  Allan.  As 
business  manager  of  the  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  he  has 
brought  the  advertising  work  and  business 
management  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
He  organizes  and  manages  the  commercial 
exhibits  at  the  summer  and  winter  con¬ 
ventions. 

Mrs.  Helen  T.  Hixson,  as  director  of  the 
Division  of  Accounts,  looks  after  the 
finances  of  the  Association,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  bookkeeping.  In  her  capacity 
as  assistant  treasurer,  she  is  a  welcome 
visitor  on  pay  day. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Martin  resigned  last  spring 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Utah  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  to  become  the  first 
director  of  this  Division.  New  memberships 
have  been  coming  in  better  than  ever  this 
year,  and  the  task  of  recording  them  has 
made  it  necessary  to  operate  the  division 
with  a  night  shift  as  well  as  the  regular  day 
force.  The  peak  of  the  load  comes  during 
the  last  part  of  November,  and  from  then 
until  the  adjournment  of  the  winter  meeting, 
there  is  no  rest  in  the  Division  of  Records 
and  Memberships. 


PEDAGOGUES  WHO  PERUSE 

Chronicles  of  a  Club  devoted  to  Professional  Reading 
By  its  Recorder 

The  Roses  live,  as  one  might  say,  a  golf  bag  would  carry  four.  We  take 

ship-shape,  very  economical  of  room,  them  out,  expand,  hook  on  the  tapestry 

There  is  a  tiny  guest  room  with  one  rugs,  and  settle  down  to  sedentary  ease, 
white  enameled  bed  over  the  other  and  Our  skipper.  Papa  Rose,  begins  by  reading 
a  white  metal  ladder  running  up  to  the  two  messages. 

higher.  The  lounge  is  built  with  large  Vaughan  MacCaughey,  editor  of  the 
drawers  under  it.  The  long  room  in  which  Sierra  Educational  News,  official  Journal 

we  Bibliologoi  assemble  is  suggestive  of  a  of  the  California  Teachers’  Association, 

steamer  cabin  with  long  glass  windows  writes:  “Congratulations  to  Hoi  Bibliologoi. 
aft  looking  up  and  down  the  avenue,  across  You  have  solved  the  problem  of  book  re- 
the  park  and  over  the  railroad,  the  break-  views.  When  I  get  time  I’m  going  to  apply 
water,  the  lighthouses,  and  the  lake.  The  for  a  charter  to  establish  a  branch  of  your 
ceiling  has  a  circular  ventilator  in  it,  order  here  on  the  coast.” 
controlled  by  a  rope  and  leading  through  Professor  Grizzel,  who  teaches  high- 
the  roof  to  a  funnel  that  can  be  set  toward  or  schoolery  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
away  from  the  wind,  as  on  a  vessel.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  comments: 
building  was  originally  a  hospital.  There  “You  are  real  benefactors,  making  book 
are  no  dust-catching  ledges  or  mouldings,  reviews  interesting.  You  are  almost  human. 
Both  sides  of  the  room  are  covered  with  Don’t  stop.” 

many  narrow  metal  doors  dressed  with  “Did  he  send  a  book?”  asked  Mr.  Judd 
a  gray  enamel.  They  hide  Captain  Rose’s  Post,  the  one  suspicious  of  politics  in 
books.  Each  upper  panel  has,  behind  education. 

glass,  a  life-size  portrait  of  some  worthy  “  Didn’t  even  enclose  a  list  of  his  works.” 
or  other  beautifully  done  in  black  and  white  “Perfect  Philadelphia  compliment  and 
by  some  engraving  firm  with  which  the  courtesy,”  said  the  Humanist.  “Let  the 
Roses’  married  son  in  Baltimore  is  con-  recorder  write  him  an  invitation  to  be  re- 
nected.  In  this  room  one  always  feels  in  viewed.” 

high  society.  John  Howard,  John  Wesley,  Luther,  the  Literary,  passed  around 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  John  Paul  Jones  printed  sheets  prepared  in  the  typothetereon 
gaze  at  you  with  kindly  eyes.  James  Watt,  of  his  school. 

James  Monroe,  James  Madison,  and  William  “There,”  he  said,  “are  the  professional 
James  are  here.  Ben  Franklin  looks  as  books  appertaining  to  our  calling,  which 
if  he  were  about  to  whistle.  Mr.  Jeffer-  were  published  by  American  houses  in  1925. 
son  seems  just  to  have  calmly  said  as  of  You  will  observe  that  there  are  125  titles, 
yore:  “I  have  said  what  I  think.  I  think  Textbooks  for  public-school  children  are 
it  is  right,  but  I  would  not  think  of  trying  not  included.  The  works  listed  here  are 
to  argue  it  into  the  belief  of  any  one  who  what  their  publishers  consider  teachers’ 
wishes  to  think  differently.”  One  of  these  professional  books.  In  March,  1925,  the 
doors  when  opened  displays  those  wonderful  Educational  Review  printed  a  list  for 
Rose  chairs,  each  folded  so  compactly  that  1924,  totaling  177  volumes. 
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D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York 

1.  Anderson,  C.  J.,  Barr,  A.  S.,  and  Bush, 

Maybell  G.:  Visiting  the  Teacher  at  Work. 

382  pp.  $2.00 

2.  Burt,  Cyril:  The  Young  Delinquent.  619pp. 

$5.00 

3.  Dearborn,  Ned  Yi.:  An  Introduction  to  Teach¬ 

ings  337  PP- 

4.  Klapper,  Paul:  Teaching  English  in  Ele¬ 

mentary  and  Junior  High  Schools.  355  pp. 
$1.90 

5.  Terman,  Lewis  M.,  and  Lima,  Margaret: 

Children's  Reading.  363  pp.  $2.00 

6.  Weeks,  Arland  D:  Psychology  for  Child 

Training.  312  pp.  $2.00 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York 

7.  Clement,  J.  A.:  Principles  and  Practices  in 

Secondary  Education.  400  pp.  $2.50 

8.  Odell,  C.  W. :  Educational  Statistics.  375  pp. 

^2.50 

9.  Heinmiller,  L.  E.:  First  Book  in  Education. 

265  pp.  $2.00 

10.  Anderson,  W.  N. :  Manual  for  School  Officers. 

383  pp.  $2.00 

11.  Brownell,  H.  W.  and  Wade,  F.  B.:  Science 

Teacher  and  the  Teaching  of  Science.  375 
pp.  $2.00 

12.  Miliis,W.  A.  and  Millls,  H.  H.:  The  Teaching 

of  High  School  Subjects.  477  pp.  ^2.25 

13.  Lewis,  E.  E.:  Personnel  Problems  of  the  Teach¬ 

ing  Staff.  460  pp.  $2.25 

14.  Prosser,  C.  A.  and  Allen,  C.  R.:  Vocational 

Education  in  a  Democracy.  400  pp. 

^2.75 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York 

15.  Dow,  Grove  S.:  Social  Problems  of  Today. 

$2.00 

16.  Dresser,  Horatio  W.:  Ethics  in  Theory  and 

Application.  $3.00 

17.  Eldridge,  Seba:  The  Organization  of  Life. 

$4.50 

18.  Gerwig,  H.,  Editor:  Crowell's  Handbook  for 

Readers  and  Writers.  $3.50 

19.  Queen,  Stuart  A.:  Social  Pathology.  $3.50 

20.  Scott,  George  C.:  The  Science  of  Biology. 

^3-50 

21.  Stevens  and  Mawson,  Editors:  Webster- 

Roget  Dictionary  and  Treasury  of  Words. 

^1.75 


22.  Weekley:  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary. 

$3.00 

23.  Hoare:  Our  English  Bible.  $2.00 

24.  Johnson:  Mental  Growth  of  Children.  $3.50 

25.  Yizxtmzn:  The  Child  and  His  School.  (New 

12  mo  Edition).  ^2.00 

26.  Hunt:  Living  Touch  in  Music  and  Educa¬ 

tion.  $2.00 

27.  DeWitt:  Euphonenglish  in  America.  $1.20 

28.  Ortmann:  Physical  Basis  of  Piano  Touch 

and  Tone.  $5.00 

29.  Hodgen:  Worker's  Education  in  England 

and  the  United  States.  $5.00 

A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago 

30.  Rich,  Frank  ^i.'.  Projects  for  all  the  Grades. 

215  pp.  $1.25 

Ginn  and  Company,  New  York 

31.  Blackhurst:  Directed  Observation  and  Super- 

vised  Teaching.  420  pp.  $1.80 

32.  Johnson:  Administration  and  Supervision  of 

the  High  School.  402  pp.  $2.00 

33.  Koos:  The  Junior-College  Movement.  436 

pp.  ^2.40 

34.  Hotchkiss:  The  Project  Method  in  Classroom 

Work.  248  pp.  ^1.48 

35.  Parker  and  Temple:  Unified  Kindergarten 

and  First-Grade  Teaching.  600  pp.  $2.20 

36.  Smith:  Progress  of  Algebra  in  the  Last 

Quarter  of  a  Century.  72  cents 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York 

37.  Book,  William  Frederick:  Learning  to  Type¬ 

write.  463  pp.  $2.80 

38.  Book,  William  Frederick:  The  Psychology  of 

Skill.  257  pp.  $2.00 

39.  Frick,  Mrs.  Minnie  DeMotte:  Analytical 

Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand.  355  pp. 
^2-75 

40.  Westenhaver,  Lulu  M. :  Lesson  Plans  in  Gregg 

Shorthand.  185  pp.  $1.25  net 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York 

41.  McMahon,  Theresa  S.:  Social  and  Economic 

Standards  of  Living.  426  pp.  $2.80 

42.  Adams,  John,  Editor:  Educational  Move¬ 

ments  and  Methods.  190  pp.  ^2.00 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 

43.  Almack  and  Lang:  Problems  of  the  Teaching 

Profession.  368  pp.  $1.90 

44.  Cubberley:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Education.  496  pp.  32.00 

45.  Trow:  Scientific  Method  in  Education.  160 

pp.  3i.20 

46.  Almack  and  Bursch:  The  Administration  of 

Consolidated  and  Village  Schools. 

47.  Coolidge:  America's  Need  for  Education. 

87  pp.  80  cents 

48.  Pittenger:  An  Introduction  to  Public  School 

Finance.  372  pp.  32.00 

49.  Sears:  The  School  Survey.  448  pp.  $2.25 

50.  Ridgley:  Geographic  Principles:  Their  Ap¬ 

plication  to  the  Elementary  School.  1 90 

pp.  3i-20 

51.  Llgda:  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Algebra. 

256  pp.  31.90 

52.  Rugg:  A  Primer  of  Graphics  and  Statistics 

for  Teachers.  160  pp.  3i.6o 

53.  Williams:  Graphic  Methods  in  Education. 

336  pp.  32.00 

54.  Moore:  The  Primary  School.  340  pp. 

32.00 

55.  Proctor:  Educational  and  Vocational  Guid¬ 

ance.  352  pp.  3200 

56.  Edwards:  The  Psychology  of  Elementary 

Education.  333  pp.  $2.00 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  New  York 

57.  Kirkpatrick:  Teaching:  A  Business.  202 

pp.  31.40 

58.  E>og\\txty'.  Literature  in  the  Schools.  172  pp. 

3 1. 00 

59.  Kamm:  The  Pre-School  Age.  220  pp.  $1.50 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia 

60.  Cleveland,  Elizabeth:  Training  the  Toddler. 

172  pp.  32.00 

61.  Cox,  W.  L.:  Curriculum-Adjustment  in  the 

Secondary  School.  306  pp.  32.10 

62.  Fryer,  Douglas:  Vocational  Self-Guidance. 

385  pp.  33-00 

63.  Hillegas-Leabody-Baker:  Teaching  Number 

Fundamentals.  98  pp.  cloth  3i.20, 
paper,  80  cents 

64-  Watkins,  Emma:  Lippincott' s  Silent  Read¬ 
ing.  (Teachers’ Edition)  105  pp.  80  cents 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York 

65.  Groves,  Ernest  R.:  Social  Problems  and 
Education.  462  pp.  32-75 
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66.  Martin,  Herbert:  Formative  Factors  in 

Character.  352  pp.  31.40 

67.  Thomson,  Godfrey  H:  I nstincty  Intelligence, 

and  Character.  291  pp.  33-50 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 

68.  Eby  Frederick:  Development  of  Education  in 

Texas.  354  pp.  32.50 

69.  Russell,  W.  F.  &  Others:  Financing  of  Edu¬ 

cation  in  Iowa,  Vol.  VIII — Educ.  Fin. 
Inquiry  Series.  279  pp.  3i.io 

70.  Stevens,  E.  B.  &  Elliott,  E.  C.:  Unit  Costs  of 

Higher  Education,  Vol.  Xlll — Educ.  Fin. 
Inquiry  Series.  212  pp.  3i.oo 

71.  Gesell,  Arnold:  Mental  Growth  of  Pre-School 

Child.  447  pp.  33.50 

72.  Hanes,  Ernest  &  McCoy,  Martha  J.:  Manual 

to  Readings  in  Literature.  ii6pp.  80  cents 

73.  Monroe,  Paul:  Cyclopedia  of  Education 

(Reissue  in  three  volumes).  Volume  I, 
726  pp.  Volume  11,  740  pp.  Volume  III, 
892  pp.  315.00 

74.  Sisson,  Edward  O.:  Educating  for  Freedom. 

225  pp.  31.40 

75.  Thomas,  John  M.  &  Espenshade,  A.  Howry: 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools  iA  Colleges. 
288  pp.  31.25 

76.  Thurstone,  L.  L.:  Fundamentals  of  Statistics. 

237  pp.  32.00 

77.  Comfort,  W.  W.:  Choice  of  a  College.  55  pp. 

80  cents;  Educational  Yearbook  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Institute  of  Teachers  College. 
650  pp.  33.00 

78.  Kilpatrick,  W.  H.:  Foundations  of  Method. 

383  pp.  32.00 

79.  Morton,  G.  F.:  Childhood! s  Fears.  284  pp. 

3i.8o 

80.  Peppard,  Helen  M.:  Correction  of  Speech 

Defects.  180  pp.  31.40 

81.  Richmond,  Winifred:  Adolescent  Girls.  21a 

pp.  31.25 

82.  Roantree,  William  F.  and  Taylor,  Mary  S.: 

An  Arithmetic  for  Teachers.  621  pp. 
32.50 

83.  Sharlip,  Wm.  &  Owens,  A.  A.:  Adult  Irtir 

migrant  Education.  317  pp.  3i.50 

84.  Stormzand,  Martin  J.:  American  History 

Teaching  y  Testing.  18 1  pp.  80  cents 

85.  Wood,  Thomas  D.  and  Brownell,  Clifford  L.: 

Source  Book  in  Health  and  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation.  590  pp.  32.50 

86.  Branom,  M.  E.:  Measurement  of  Achieve¬ 

ment  in  Geography.  188  pp.  31.25 

87.  Smith,  William  A.:  The  Junior  High  School. 

478  pp.  32.00 
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88.  Kelly,  Frederick  J.:  American  Arts  College. 

198  pp.  $2.00 

89.  Pillsbury:  Education  as  the  Psychologist  Sees 

It.  342  pp.  $2.00 

Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago 

90.  Keel-Smith,  Hilda:  Blackboard  Story  Telling. 

IS7PP.  $i.7S 

91.  Karpinski,  Charles  Louis:  History  of  Arith¬ 

metic.  200  pp.  $2.00 

92.  Baker,  Elizabeth  Whitmore:  Spoken  English. 

178  pp.^  $1.50 

I  • 

Row,  Peterson  &  Company,  Chicago 

93.  Brown,  Joseph  C.,  and  Coffman,  Lotus  D.: 

The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  391  pp. 
$1.60 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Chicago 

94.  Myers,  Garry  C:  The  Learner  and  His  At¬ 

titude.  xiii-{-4i8  pp.  $1.76 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago 

95.  Ward,  C.  H.:  What  is  English?  487  pp. 

$1.60 

96.  Ruch,  G.  M.:  Improvement  of  the  Written 

Examination.  200  pp.  $1.80 

97.  Ward,  C.  H.:  English  Evidence.  284  pp. 

$1.00 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 

98.  Adams,  Henry  F.:  The  Ways  of  the  Mind. 

336  pp.  $1.80 

99.  Knowlton,  Daniel  C.:  Making  History 

Graphic.  154  pp.  $1.60 

100.  Miller,  Harry  L.  and  Hargreaves,  Richard 

T.:  The  Self-Directed  School.  412  pp. 
$1.80 

101.  Ritter,  Elmer  L.  and  Wilmarth,  Alta  L.: 

Rural  School  Methods.  453  pp.  $1.80 

102.  Woodbury,  Charles  H.  and  Perkins, 

Elizabeth  W’ :  The  Art  of  Seeing.  290  pp. 
$2.00 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  New  York 

103.  Uhl,  Willis  L.:  Principles  of  Secondary 

Education.  692  pp.  $3.00 

104.  Fryberger:  Listening  Lessons  in  Music. 

276  pp.  $1.60 

105.  Uhl,  Willis  L.:  Material  of  Reading.  400 

pp.  $1.80 


University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago 

106.  Holzinger,  Karl  J.:  Statistical  Tables  for 

Students  in  Education  and  Psychology. 
74  pp.  $1.50 

107.  Downing,  Elliot  R.:  Teaching  Science  in  the 

Schools.  180  pp.  $2.00 

108.  Game,  Josiah  B.:  Teaching  High-School 

Latin.  (Revised  Edition).  126  pp. 
$1.25 

109.  Hagboldt,  Peter:  How  to  Study  Modern 

Languages  in  High  School.  3 1  pp. 
25  cents. 

1 10.  Hagboldt,  Peter:  How  to  Study  Modern 

Languages  in  College.  24  pp.  25  cents. 

111.  Bowman,  Leona  F.:  Problems  in  Home 

Economics:  Teaching.  144  pp.  ti.  50 

1 12.  Clark,  Marion  E.  and  Others:  Art  in  Home 

Economics:  A  Bibliography.  $1.00 


Warwick  &  York,  Baltimore 

1 13.  Bagley,  William  C.:  Determinism  in  Edu¬ 

cation.  194  pp.  $2.20 

1 1 4.  Cook,  William  A.:  High-School  Observation 

and  Practice.  57  pp.  85  cents  postpaid 

1 1 5.  Edwards,  A.  S.iThe  Fundamental  Principles 

of  Learning  and  Study.  (Revised  Edi¬ 
tion).  255  pp.  $1.80 

1 16.  Pyle,  William  Henry:  Nature  and  Develop¬ 

ment  of  Learning  Capacity.  122  pp.  $1.60 

1 17.  Winslow,  Leon  Loyla:  Organization  and 

Teaching  of  Art.  147  pp.  $i.7S 

1 18.  Taylor,  Howard  A.  Introduction  to  Edu¬ 

cational  Psychology.  172  pp.  $1.50 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers 

1 19.  Giles,  J.  T.:  Giles  Recitation  Score  Card. 

50  cents  net  per  package  of  25  with  one 
manual 

120.  Otis,  A.  S. :  Statistical  Method  in  Educational 

Measurement.  350  pp.  $2.16  postpaid 

121.  Paterson,  D.  G.:  Preparation  and  Use  of 

New-Type  Examinations.  93  pp.  60  cents 
postpaid 

122.  Peterson,  J.:  Early  Conceptions  and  Tests  of 

Intelligence.  334  pp.  $2.16  postpaid 

123.  Smith,  N.  B.:  One  Hundred  Ways  of  Teach¬ 

ing  Silent  Reading.  159  pp.  $1.40 
postpaid 

124.  Wohlfarth,  J.  H.:  Self-Help  Methods  of 

Teaching  English.  302  pp.  $1.88  post¬ 
paid 

125.  Wood,  T.  D.  and  Rowell,  H.  G.:  Health 

through  Prevention  and  Control  of  Disease. 
128  pp.  $1.00  postpaid 
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“You  are  to  mark  the  titles  of  the  books 
you  have  read;  count  your  marks;  divide 
the  number  by  the  total  number  of  volumes 
and  the  result  is  your  ‘P.  Q.’:  professional 
quotient,”  said  Luther — the  literary. 

We  all  did  as  we  were  told,  Stevie  the 
stevedore  remarking:  “Careful  now,  mind 
your  p’s  and  q’s,”  which  was  considered 
a  rather  neat  piece  of  repartee  by  him. 

Papa  Rose  led  the  score  at  .16. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  was  the 
rating  of  Martin,  the  draughtsman,  at 
.096. 

The  others  were  woefully  below. 

But,  then.  Hoi  Bibliologoi  was  organized 
only  in  December,  1925,  and  exercised  its 
stimulating  influence  upon  the  professional 
reading  of  its  members  for  only  one  twelfth 
of  the  year.  If  the  club  had  been  in  action 
all  year,  the  sum  total  of  its  books  reviewed 
would  have  surpassed  the  number  published, 
a  situation  which  could  be  understood  only 
by  those  who  know  algebra. 

Bagley  for  the  Bright  Side. — “Perhaps 
you  have  noticed,”  said  our  Factotum, 
“that  our  sturdy  Post  has  been  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  stakes  decidedly  uneasy  all 
the  evening.  Come,  good  old  guide  post, 
show  us.” 

At  that  Mr.  Judd  Post  who  teaches  history 
to  suburbanites  began: 

“I  am  uplifted  by  a  remarkable  book.^ 
Bagley  wrote  it — William  C.,  now  of 
Teachers  College,  New  York,  but  one  of 
ours.  Illinois  gave  him  his  background. 
We  used  to  meet  him  in  teachers’ conventions 
when  he  taught  education  in  our  State 
University  of  Illinois. 

“It  is  the  most  comforting  exposition  of 
the  reality  of  educational  service  that  I 
have  seen  in  many  a  day.  He  sees  the  head¬ 
long  race  of  the  measurement  movement  into 
fatalism  and  despair.  But,  unlike  some  of 
our  exhorters,  he  does  not  work  himself  into 
a  sentimental  trance  and  utter  the  old 
formulas  of  a  blind  faith.  He  meets 
statistics  with  figures  and  facts.  He  lets 

'Determinism  in  Education. — William  C.  Baolst.  Warwick 
and  York,  Baltimore,  194  pp. 


the  intelligence  testers  maintain  their  tables 
but  he  throws  a  penetrating  searchlight  on 
the  shady  parts  of  their  assumptions  and 
conclusions. 

“Cornelia  Cannon  argues  that  the  tests 
have  shown  us  that  we  cannot  change  the 
stupid  any  more  than  we  can  do  away  with 
the  blue  eyes  and  Roman  noses  of  our 
pupils.  Bagley  believes  that  many  if  not 
most  of  the  fatalistic  inferences  drawn  from 
the  intelligence  tests  are  as  questionable 
as  Mrs.  Cannon’s  argument  by  analogy.  I 
recommend  that  you  read  the  careful  and 
courteous  paragraph  in  which  he  takes  up 
one  by  one  the  arguments  that  have  been 
given  us  to  show  that  we  are  wasting  time 
on  the  dull  boy.  Lord!  but  I  am  thankful 
there  were  no  1.  Q’s  when  I  was  addling 
my  head  over  geometry.  And  am  I  not 
grateful  that  my  old  teacher  had  a  warm 
heart  for  dullards.  It’s  an  old  saying  that 
you  can’t  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s 
ear.  But  you  can,  if  you  use  the  right  sort 
of  chemicals.  My  teacher  poured  the  ichor 
of  a  loving  heart  on  me  and  got  me  through 
high  school  and  into  college.  I’m  not  saying 
that  it  might  not  have  been  better  if  he 
had  put  more  polish  on  the  bright  ones  and 
had  let  me  be.  But  when  I  recollect  that  we 
founded  these  United  States  to  give  men 
life  and  liberty  and  happiness  I  bless  my 
teacher  for  getting  me  up  to  where  I  have 
those  three  blessings.  Bagley’s  book  is  on 
that  theme;  the  Jeffersonian  proposition  of 
universal  education  as  an  essential  of  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  He  declines  to  follow  the  highbrow 
crowd  in  its  skepticism.  Instead,  he  shows 
how  the  more  closely  a  country  comes  to  uni¬ 
versal  education  the  freer  that  nation  is 
from  disorder.  One  after  another  he  takes 
the  pessimisms  of  the  different  authors  and 
shows  the  distresses  smaller  where  education 
is  more  general.  No  public-school  worker 
should  fail  to  study  the  chapter:  ‘Do 
good  schools  pay.?’  It’s  the  old  Horace 
Mann  idea  in  a  1925  manner,  definite,  exact, 
statistical.  One  of  the  most  striking  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  book  has  to  do  with  the  tests 
which  overthrow  the  assertion  that  general 
intelligence  limits  the  amount  of  mental 
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growth  possible  from  education.  It  is 
dramatic  in  its  interest. 

“It  is  as  if  a  villain  has  accused  the  innocent 
of  a  capital  crime  and  has  his  victim  almost 
convicted.  Lawyer  Bagley  brings  in  one 
reputable  witness  after  another  until  the 
prosecuting  attorneys  are  flabbergasted. 
General  intelligence  tests  given  the  same 
8,564  pupils  a  year  apart  do  show  gains. 
You  can  even  see  what  special  studies  have 
preceded  the  greater  gains  in  general, 
unspecialized  intelligence.  So,  it  seems 
mental  discipline  is  transferable.  But  the 
big  value  of  this  book  to  me  is  its  conviction 
that  schooling  pays.  Systematic  schooling 
produces  as  much  general  intelligence  as 
heredity  and  social  environment  together. 
That  is  Bagley’s  hypothesis.  He  believes 
it  is  true.  His  capital  chapters  are  com¬ 
posed  to  prove  it.  To  me  they  do.  I 
have  seen  so  many  dullards  awakened 
by  school;  I  have  seen  so  many  failures  of 
teachers  laid  by  them  unjustifiably  to  lack 
of  pupils’  brains;  I  am  so  sure  that  an 
essential  quality  of  good  teaching  is  faith, 
faith  to  move  mountains,  that  I  hail  Bagley’s 
book  as  the  most  important  oflFering  of  the 
year.  But  you  who  are  afraid  that  I  boil 
over  too  easily,  you  who  want  to  follow 
a  master  reasoner  careful  of  his  route,  step 
by  step,  read  Bagley  on  Determinism  even 
through  its  last  appendix.” 

Educational  Laughter. — Miss  Masterson 
whom  Papa  Rose  calls  Our  Lady  Disdain, 
although  the  majority  of  us  think  of  her 
as  the  Gaiety  Girl,  broke  into  the  serious 
discussion  with  a  new  note. 

“I  drew  out  of  the  pile  a  book^  that  every¬ 
body  wanted.  Oh,  it’s  savory!  Welland 
Hendrick  wrote  it.  I  don’t  know  who 
Welland  Hendrick  is,  but  he’s  a  dear.” 

“I  know  him,”  interpolated  the  professor 
of  mathematics.  “Hendrick  was  a  favorite 
institute  conductor  in  New  York  State, 
principal  of  a  high  school  beyond  Albany, 
somewhere,  and  then  instructor  in  the  New 
York  City  training  school  for  teachers. 

Joysome  History  of  Education  (for  professional  use  in 
schools  and  small  families). — By  Welland  Hendrick.  A.  G.  Seiler, 
New  York,  in  pp.  ^1.50 


He  printed  a  little  magazine  so  brilliant  it 
hurt  the  eyes  of  the  superintendent,  who 
asked  him  to  snufF  it  out.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  told  Superintendent  Maxwell  that 
Hendrick  was  the  brightest  spot  in  the  whole 
school  system,  whereupon  the  scintillating 
editor  gathered  up  his  belongings  and  built 
a  charming  little  house  on  the  heights  of 
Nyack,  no  more  to  throw  the  lively-popping 
squibs  into  the  midst  of  educational  dis¬ 
putants  taking  themselves  too  seriously. 
There  he  sits  like  the  laughing  philosopher, 
Democritus,  on  his  mountain,  looking  in¬ 
dulgently  upon  a  world,  awaiting  its  return 
to  simple  common  sense.” 

“Laughing,  he  is,”  continued  the  Gaiety 
one,  “and  philosopher,  too.  This  is  the 
third  edition  of  his  history.  The  first  one 
is  seventeen  years  old.  This  is  almost  all 
new  and  cognizant  of  the  present  professional 
slush  in  which  we  welter.” 

“Treason,  treason,”  said  the  stevedore. 

“  Listen,”  continued  her  ladyship.  “  Peda- 
guese  is  the  new  language  composed  of  the 
many  new  terms,  phrases  and  idioms  used 
by  the  pedagogues  and  includes  the  mys¬ 
terious  meanings  given  to  common  ex¬ 
pressions  which  we  used  to  think  we 
understood,  example,  p.  40,  The  Educative 
Process:  ‘Upon  what  basis  shall  the  agency 
of  formal  education  select  the  experiences 
that  are  to  function  in  modifying  adjust¬ 
ments.?  We  are  assured  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  Pedaguese  scholars  that  the 
expression  “experiences  that  are  to  function 
in  modifying  adjustments”  means  the  same 
as  the  adjustments  that  are  to  modify  in 
functioning  experiences  or  the  functions 
that  are  to  adjust  in  experiencing  modifi¬ 
cations,  or  the  modifications  that  are  to 
experience  in  adjusting  functions.’ 

“Speaking  of  Mediaeval  education,  Mr. 
Hendrick  remarks  ‘one  crudeness  of  schools 
during  the  muddled  ages  is  that  they  taught 
but  seven  branches.  Today  a  child  who 
carries  only  seven  books  home  from  school 
has  properly  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at 
him.’ 

“The  book  is  full  of  delicious  bits.  ‘With 
all  the  improvements  that  have  been  intro- 
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duced  into  pedagogues  it  has  been  impossible 
to  produce  a  kind  that  will  endure  to  be 
laughed  at.*  From  what  the  professor  just 
said,  I  imagine  Mr.  Hendrick  penned  that 
apothegm  after  the  imposing  Mr.  Maxwell 
asked  him  please  not  to  poke  fun  at  apper¬ 
ception.  To  my  mind  Mr.  Blair  is  more 
sagacious  and  astute  than  the  late 
Superintendent  of  New  York.  Though 
educational  head  of  a  great  state  depart¬ 
ment,  the  blithesome  Blair  gathers  all 
the  pedagogical  hobbies  and  sings  them  into 
their  place  in  a  Spoon-River  anthology. 
Hendrick’s  jibes,  nor  Blair’s  lyrics,  are 
ill  natured.  They  are  not  straining  after 
smartness.  They  lampoon  no  one.  They 
are  effervescent  wit.  They  are  a  gentle, 
good-natured  protest  against  the  overdone 
theorists  who  are  so  sensitive  to  signs  of 
educational  unbelief  that  a  doubt  expressed 
gives  them  the  injured  look  of  a  nun  who 
hears  profanity.  In  The  Joy  some  History 
there’s  a  hearty  laugh  on  every  page. 
‘Intelligence  testing’  shakes  with  them; 
‘A  sample  development  lesson’  is  a  scream; 
‘Test  questions’  should  be-  printed  in  large 
type,  framed,  and  hung  over  every  prin¬ 
cipal’s  desk.  It  would  start  his  day  with 
laughter.” 

Illuminating  the  Ordinary. — ^Then  followed 
the  discourse  of  Martin,  the  Draughtsman: 

‘‘There  was  given  to  me  to  review  one  of 
David  Grayson’s  adventure  books. ^  With 
Adventures  in  Contentment,  Adventures  in 
Friendship,  this  Adventures  in  Understanding 
completes  a  trilogy  of  the  philosophy  for 
quiet  persons  in  which  this  happy  author 
excels.  I  read  along  through  the  everyday 
happenings,  discovering  the  picturesqueness 
of  things  just  such  as  are  coming  to  me. 
Then  I  am  startled  to  find  the  author  ex¬ 
periencing  thoughts  which  I  had  believed 
peculiar  to  myself.  I  have  lived  in  this 
second  city  of  America  forty  years.  You 
would  think  I  ought  to  consider  myself  a 
city  man  by  now.  I  never  alight  from  a 
railway  train  to  be  accosted  with  the  shouts, 

'Adventures  in  Understanding. — By  David  Grayson.  Dou- 
slcday.  Page  and  Co.,  Garden  City.  273  pp.  $2.50. 
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‘cab,  sir,  cab,  cab,’  but  what  I  feel  that 
these  greeters  are  spotting  me  as  country 
bred.  ‘I  think  I  look  like  a  countryman/ 
remarks  Grayson.  ‘I  like  it.  When  I  ask 
questions  it  gives  the  stranger  the  pleasure 
of  a  sense  of  superiority.  That  gives  him 
a  fondness  for  me.  He  likes  those  for  whom 
he  must  make  allowances.’  An  illusion  that 
has  dwelt  with  me  from  my  youth  is  Gray¬ 
son’s,  too.  ‘Every  last  man  and  woman 
of  us  goes  about  in  daily  drudgery,  a  dim, 
dull,  uninspired  daily  life,  expecting,  some¬ 
time,  somewhere  to  meet  a  Great  Friend.”’ 

‘‘Sure!”  interrupted  Papa  Rose,  ‘‘and 
most  of  us  may  and  do  find  one.”  At 
which  the  Lady  Alice  seemed  distinctly 
pleased. 

Martin  continued.  ‘‘The  Grayson  Ad¬ 
ventures  owe  their  charm  to  the  pleasant 
talk  sprinkled  over  the  things  that  happen. 
A  company  of  people  get  together.  David 
feels  that  they  should  meet  one  another 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  have  Inside 
instead  of  outside.” 

“  But  we,”  interrupted  Carolina,  ‘‘meet  on 
the  expectation  of  what  Lady  Alice  Is  going 
to  put  inside.” 

‘‘Grayson  says,”  resumes  the  Draughts¬ 
man,  ‘‘that  ‘the  best  thing  for  melting  is 
warmth.  People  are  frozen  with  thinking 
about  themselves;  shivering  with  fear  that 
someone  will  take  them  for  less  than  they 
take  themselves.’ 

‘‘You  wonder  how  a  simple-minded  man 
and  his  calm  wife  can  think  of  such  apt 
and  comforting  things  to  say  at  the  right 
time  so  as  to  illuminate  ordinary  happenings 
and  make  them  glow  with  beauty.  Grayson 
is  so  honest  that  he  gives  away  an  artist’s 
secret.  ‘I  don’t  radiate  the  philosophy 
of  genius  In  a  constant  vibration.  I  carry  a 
note  book.  For  years  I  have  made  a 
practice  of  putting  down,  every  day,  some 
record  of  what  I  have  thought  or  felt  as 
I  went  about  my  work.’” 

‘‘That’s  a  fine  idea,”  interrupted  the 
Guide  Post.  “About  every  other  day,  just 
as  I  wake  up,  there  pops  into  my  head 
a  brilliant  thought,  a  comforting  precept. 
I’ve  had  thousands  of  these,  original. 
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sparkling  splendid — that  is  as  compared 
with  my  everyday  ideas.” 

*‘Why  don’t  you  ever  loosen  some  of 
’em  here?”  asked  Carolina. 

“That’s  the  trouble,”  said  the  Post.  “I 
can’t  remember  a  one.” 

“You  ought  to  have  a  dictation  machine 
fastened  to  your  bedstead.  Arthur  Brisbane 
has  one  attached  to  his  automobile,”  said 
the  Manual  Trainer. 

“Emerson,”  said  Luther  the  Literary, 
“set  a  notebook,  pencil,  and  candle  beside 
his  bed  on  retiring.  If  he  became  conscious 
of  an  idea  swashing  around  in  the  dark,  he 
struck  a  light  and  speared  him.” 

“When  there  were  more  painstaking 
writers,”  said  Papa  Rose,  “the  ‘common¬ 
place  book’  was  a  regular  feature  of  author¬ 
ship.  Hawthorne’s  notes  as  published,  fill 
many  volumes.” 

“Grayson,”  continued  the  reviewer, 
“makes  no  bluff  at  impromptu  brilliance 
but  frankly  says  his  ‘adventures  have  been 
composed  through  long  periods  of  jotting 
down  ideas  about  life.’  ‘When  you  write 
about  life  you  get  a  double  joy.  You  sharpen 
every  impression;  you  get  twice  as  much 
living  out  of  the  same  experience.’” 

“I  certainly  want  to  have  a  notebook 
every  time  I  come  to  Rose  Garden,”  said 
the  Viking  Maid. 

“I  notice,”  said  Henry  the  Humanist, 
“that  our  school  boss,  at  a  staff  meeting, 
looks  mightily  pleased  when  I  take  a  note 
book  cut  of  my  pocket  and  begin  writing. 
I  hate  to  disillusion  him  by  letting  him  know 
that  I  am  saving  time  by  writing  something 
in  no  ways  connected  with  his  discourse.” 

“I  must  not  forget  to  say,”  continued 
Martin,  watching  his  chance  like  a  football 
strategist  to  break  through  the  line  of  talk, 
“that  David  gives,  in  the  middle  of  the 
book,  the  understanding  which  he  adven¬ 
tures  toward — ‘an  understanding  of  what 
life  is  for;  to  make  better  men,  nobler  men — 


and  after  that  still  better  men.  It’s  to 
throw  all  you  are  and  everything  you  have 
into  that  one  purpose.  It  is  to  understand 
the  wonder  and  the  truth  of  life,  and  then 
to  make  other  people  understand.  It’s 
to  make  of  life  a  great  adventure.’  When 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  there  is  no  business 
in  the  world  more  directly  in  that  line  than 
ours:  teaching.  Everybody  knows  this. 
I  wonder  why  it  seems  hard  to  say  it.” 

“I  know  why,”  chimed  John,  who  is 
known  as  the  professor.  “It  is  because 
of  what  the  Masterson  lady  quoted  from  the 
Joysome  History.  It’s  fear,  fear  we  aren’t 
up  to  the  part;  fear  of  being  laughed  at.” 

“Not  true  of  women  teachers,”  added  the 
Lady  Disdain.  “We  are  not  ashamed  of 
our  calling — only  of  the  men  in  it.” 

At  which  Papa  Rose  broke  in:  “Rule 
six  of  Hoi  Bibliologoi  admonishes  against 
ridicule  of  either  the  profession  or  the 
professors;  for  this  is  suicide.  Have  you 
finished,  Martin?” 

“I  have  not,  but  you  interrupters  are 
finishing  me.  But,  I  smell  chocolate  or 
something.  I  will  close.  Adventures  in  Un¬ 
derstanding  is  a  bright  painting  by  an  artist 
of  life.  The  graceful  swing  of  it,  the  tone 
of  it,  the  chiaroscuro,  the  color,  the  line, 
the  composition,  the  harmony,  the  persuas¬ 
ive  nobility  of  the  theme,  are  by  the  sure 
and  unhesitating  brush  of  a  master.” 

Then  in  came  the  bulging  samovar  with 
Stevie’s  six-cylinder  spirit  stove  under  it. 
In  came  the  sliced  lemons  looking  much 
like  emblems  of  the  Rotary  International. 
In  came  sandwiches  cut  octagonal.  What 
happens  to  the  parts  not  here?  In  came  the 
cocoa  and  the  heart-shaped  cakes.  The 
book  lottery  began  for  the  next  meeting 
and  as  the  playgoers,  now  coming  from  the 
theaters  in  the  “Loop”  whizzed  down  the 
avenues,  we  boarded  our  elevated  trains  and 
went  our  several  ways. 
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‘C'LORENCE  E.  S.  KNAPP,  Secretary  of  State,  New  York; 

teacher,  dean  of  a  woman’s  college.  “Intelligent  plan¬ 
ning  is  the  life  of  good  teaching  and  of  every  other  worth¬ 
while  thing.”  See  editorial,  “Our  Women,”  page  177 


/^ENEVIEVE  MELODY,  Principal  Calumet  High 
School,  Chicago.  Quietly  broke  down  traditional 
opposition  by  putting  her  intelligence  to  the  task  of 
running  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  high- 
grade  output.  See  editorial,  “Our  Women,”  page  178 


^AROLINE  L.  REILLY,  newly  elected  princi- 
pal  McKinley  High  School,  Chicago.  Went  in 
on  new  merit  system  based  on  record  of  pupil 
achievement.  Sfg  editorial,  “Our  Women,”  page  1 78 


